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Here. is infallible 
“Our bank’s auto loans 


“Chasing after each rotection are covered by a blanket 
car to see that it’s p policy that ends such 


insured takes all my time.” for all your b ank’ S united tion” 
car loans 


Briefly, here are all the details of a blanket 
policy that protects your security on ALL auto- 
mobile loans your bank makes—dealer purchase 
or direct—on any financed car or car pledged as 
security. The name of this policy is LENDERS 
SINGLE INTEREST. 


This protection has no loopholes 
Whatever happens to any car you finance, you 
are automatically covered every time the buyer 
agrees to carry insurance payable to your bank 
and doesn’t do it. You are covered if he fails to 
renew, or his insurer becomes insolvent, if he is 
voided or canceled out. 




































The policy ends all this work 
Nobody in your Instalment Loan Department 
ever again has to supervise the insurance aspect 
of any automobile. You make the loan and for- 
get it. You don’t have to check whether insur- 
ance was initially taken out, whether the loss 
payable clause was made out to your bank or 
whether the borrower bought only a 6 months 
policy instead of 12. You need no tickler files 
on any of this. No chasing after the borrower or 
his agent. (With all of this overhead-eating cost 
and annoyance you still have losses. You won’t 
any more with this policy.) 


It costs you less than nothing 
In just about every case the reduction in over- 
head alone is more than the very moderate cost 
of this blanket policy. The policy is considered 
in the banking industry as by far the best buy in 
the field. It also includes light panel and pick-up 
trucks .. . may we mail you a bulletin? 


SCARBOROUGH 
& COMPANY 
BANK INSURANCE 


SINCE 1919 
First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Rising Young Financiers 


Sirs: For some time we have been 
attempting to have something of inter- 
est to the children, which would encour- 
age and develop thrift habits. We have 
looked into the possibility of steps lead- 
ing up to a teller’s window, and various 
other things which banks have used for 
years. 

Now, in cooperation with the Cessna 
Aircraft Company’s industrial hydrau- 
lics division, one of their engineers has 
developed for us a hydraulic elevator 
for our junior customers. 

The unit is completely self-contained 
with no alterations necessary to the 
floor. The child steps on the elevator, 
pushes the up or down button, and is 
able to bring the device to any desired 


level so as properly to see over the 
counter, as the accompanying picture 
shows. The elevator is placed at the 
end of the counter and the teller is able 
to wait on children at the side of her 
regular customers’ window, thus not 
interrupting the normal flow of traffic. 

We have had the elevator installed 
for approximately three weeks and the 
response is picking up every day. If 
there are any questions concerning it, 
we would be happy to answer them. 

The device was developed by a Cessna 
research engineer, Arvid Wuthnow, 546 
East Avenue A, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Other banks in this area have expressed 
interest in it, and Mr. Wuthnow is 
attempting to get the elevator into 
production. 

NATION MEYER, President, 

First National Bank, 

Hutchinson, Kansas 
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°*Sno Use, Mr. Burglar 


Sirs: We have been distributing our 
“Mr. Burglar” decals to the holders of 
safe-deposit boxes at our bank. There 
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has been much interest in them, and 
favorable comment. 
H. W. ScHILD, 
Director of Advertising, 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


° ° * 


Changes are “Bruin” 

Sirs: Rollin O. Bishop, president of 
American National, looks on _ as 
“Rufus,” the cub bear mascot of the 
bank’s extensive expansion and mod- 





ernization project, greets customers 
entering the main lobby with an appeal 
for forbearance during the remodeling. 

THEODORE W. SIMON, 

Assistant Vice-President, 

The American National Bank, 

Robert at Seventh Street, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Secretary Hates Us 

Sirs: If you ever have any doubts 
that your magazine is read and influ- 
ences thinking, ponder this: thus far 
I have received 66 inquiries for further 
information as a result of the article in 
your September issue on “Linking 
Profit-Sharing With Performance.” 

My secretary has learned to hate 
you! 

DwIGHT J. TOWNSEND, 

Vice-President, 
The Barnitz Bank, 
Middletown, Ohio 




























A warm reception awaits you *Round-the-clock clearings World-wide banking connections 





Spacious safe-keeping facilities Comprehensive trust services 





Assistance in the management 
of your bond portfolio 


Where You and Your Business 
Are Always “At Home” 


Prompt attention to your needs 





Whether your bank is minutes 
away or miles away, you can en- 
joy The Northern Trust banking 
services portrayed on this page... 
provided with the considerate, 
personal attention that has been 
a Northern Trust tradition for 
more than 70 years. 





Large, experienced staff 


The 
NORTHERN/VYRUST 


W7 
NORTHWEST CORNER 


LASALLE AND MONROE BANK 
Chicago 90, Illinois ©* Financial 6-SS00O ¢ Member F. D. I. C. 






























Gold Losses Mount 


Gold losses of the United States for 
1960 to date are nearing $1 billion— 
the actual earmarkings through October 
5 being $824 million. This appears to be 
a little more than anticipated when the 
U.S. assumed the “calculated risk” of 
reducing money rates when Europe’s 
rates were at close to peak levels. 

Hopes up. Meanwhile, a reduction in 
the Bank of France’s discount rate to 
3% from 4 per cent early last month 
was viewed by some authorities as a 
hopeful sign that Europe’s rates might 
be starting downward. 


The shrinking gold supply and the 
continuing U.S. balance of payments 
deficit (which for 1960 may slightly 
exceed $3 billion) were lively topics at 
the annual meetings of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank. 
At those sessions considerable heat was 
applied to big industrial nations such 
as Britain and particularly Germany to 
provide a larger share of the aid to un- 
developed nations. Foreign aid has 
played a large part in the U.S. deficit. 

Both nations indicated that they are 
moving in that direction but must give 
primary consideration to home prob- 
lems. U.S. Treasury Secretary Robert 
B. Anderson spoke of the need for main- 
taining a sound balance of payments 
position and adequate reserves to main- 
tain freedom of action on fiscal and 
monetary policies and to maintain the 
soundness of the dollar. 

Balancing needed. Underscoring the 
calculated risk policy, he said that we 
rely on our large reserves to provide 
this freedom of. action, and we have 
exercised it during 1960 as we have ap- 
plied our fiscal and monetary policies. 
But we can preserve it over the long 
run only as we succeed in our objective 
to achieve and maintain a reasonable 
equilibrium in our balance of payments, 
he added. 

At the start of October, the gold 
stock was at $18,632 million, the lowest 
level since early 1940 and some $8 bil- 
lion in excess of domestic legal require- 
ments. Mr. Anderson noted that the 
gold exodus has “generally reflected the 
normal reserve practices of foreign 
financial institutions.” 

Meanwhile, earmarked gold on de- 
posit in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has reached a new all-time 
record of around $10% billion, roughly 
10,500 tons. Foreign holdings of U.S. 
Treasury short-term securities have 
also reached a record level of $5,527 
million, some $1.1 billion above Janu- 
ary 1. 

Other moves. As a minor aid to its 
balance of payments position, the 
United States ordered military pro- 
curement from forces abroad to be done 
in the United States where prices plus 
shipping costs were at or below Euro- 
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Foreign stocks climbing 


pean levels for similar material. No 
substantial credits against the balance 
of payments deficit are expected imme- 
diately to result from the policy change. 


The exodus of gold has evoked a great 
deal of editorial comment in recent 
months, but one of the most illuminat- 
ing pieces on it appeared in a special 
report on “Gold and the Dollar,” in a 
recent issue of Prudden’s Digest of 
Investment and Banking Opinions, 


° * ° 


World Gold Prices Soar 
in Frenzied Trading 


The highly-stable gold market went 
on a sudden rampage in late October. 


In London, the most active trading 
center, gold prices rose by $5.40 an 
ounce on October 20, hitting $41 per 
ounce of gold, before levelling off to a 
more normal $37 bid—$39 asked closing 
price. 

Continued climb. Things were com- 
paratively quiet the next day. But after 
a weekend respite, the London gold rush 
was on again on October 24, when the 
market opened with gold selling at 
$37.52 an ounce and closed at $37.80, 
after hitting a peak price in the morn- 
ing of $40.04 per ounce. 

Gold prices also advanced in Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Canada. Toronto 
gold merchants reported heavy trading 
for the metal. 

The U.S. Treasury’s fixed buy-sell 
price of $35 remained firm throughout 
the trading. Treasury Secretary Rob- 
ert Anderson stated that the U.S. would 
hold it at that level, and this helped 
stem minor speculative action in the 
New York market. 

Pressure mounts. But as it now 
stands, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York may find itself in the middle. 
For London gold prices have risen so 
that it is cheaper to buy gold in New 
York and ship it to Europe. 

The frenzied London trading was re- 
portedly triggered by rumors that the 








U.S. would devalue the dollar. But later 
reports bore out that the initial impetus 
came from French sources, who were 
turning their francs into gold because 
of fears regarding Algeria, France’s 
role in NATO, and the continuing con- 
flict between the Common Market mem- 
bers and the Free Trade Association. 

Other gold buying orders were said 
to have stemmed from the Middle East, 
where the Arab bloc is pre-conditioning 
itself to a depressed oil market because 
of increasing Soviet competition. 

Dollar dips. These combined fears, 
along with direct concern for the future 
of the dollar, were mirrored in the Lon- 
don market, where the dollar’s value 
dropped in relation to gold. 

Market sources indicated that Ameri- 
cans are buying gold, too, speculating 
against their own currency. 

U.S. citizens may not hold gold coin 
or bullion in their possession. But they 
can buy and hold it overseas or in Can- 
ada, and many do. 

London dealers pointed out that there 
were plenty of speculators eager to con- 
vert dollars into gold. This has been 
prompted by doubts about the American 
economy, they add. 

Future uncertainty. Most of the spec- 
ulators share the widespread belief 
that the next president—Republican or 
Democrat—will have to increase Fed- 
eral spending, thereby aggravating the 
current strains on the dollar. 

Vice-President Richard Nixon and 
Senator John F. Kennedy have both 
pledged to maintain the gold price and 
not devalue the dollar. Senator Kennedy 
renewed his pledge on October 22, hop- 
ing to allay some fears over the dollar. 

Other factors that were adding to the 
flurry for gold involved Switzerland and 
Italy. The Swiss have imposed a one 
per cent commission on foreign deposits. 
Some investors are reportedly buying 
gold to avoid this charge. 

Swiss speculators were also said to 
be quite active in the sudden outburst 
for gold. 

The Bank of Italy, meanwhile, has 
switched its policy from holding re- 
serves in dollars to holding them in 
gold. This added to the mushroomed 
demand for the precious metal. 

After one week, the gold flurry died 
down, easing official concern. 


° e ¢ 


Dealers Still Mainstay 
for Automobile Credit 

The growth of automobile instalment 
credit since 1950 has not disrupted the 
normal industry pattern. Car buyers 
are still relying on dealers for financ- 
ing, according to the American Finance 
Conference, Chicago, Illinois. 

Credit through dealers at mid-1960, 
for example, made up 76.2 per cent of 
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living and recreational facilities. It will 
represent a major land improvement 
with a network of paved thoroughfares, 
curved gutters, city sewage, and light- 
ing, Mr. Brown added. The natural des-_ 
ert landscaping will be retained with 
mobile home sites on terraced levels 
ascending to the mountains. 

Construction began late in September 
with January 1st set as the target com- 
pletion date. 


| First Year of Safety 
Inspection is Rewarding 
The Approved Standards pro- 
gram instituted a year ago by the 
Mobile Home Manufacturers Assn. 
and the Trailer Coach Assn. suc- 
ceeds in attracting increasing rec- 
ognition of the eco-socio importance 
of the industry to build and supply 
housing scientifically engineered, 
modern in style, soundly con- 
structed. Engineers of the MHMA 
Standards Division conduct on-the- 
spot plant checks of electrical, 
plumbing and heating equipment and 
installations to assure compliance 
with the rigid code established in 
the interests of health and safety. A 
side benefit of the program has been 
a marked decrease in service com- 
plaints. Only mobilehomes manu- News. 
— —— ‘y — nome Constant checking. The other vital 
wear the numbered and registere . : task is to make certain that no “extra” 
silver MHMA/TCA Certification Direct loans losing ground 


. t documents are produced. The extra cer: 
Seal. The Safety Program is nation- tificates would be more dangerous than 


wide, endorsed by all national, re- | outstandings and credit through lenders counterfeits, the article states, for there 
gional and state mobilehome as- | only 23.8 per cent, adds the AFC, na- would be no difference between them 
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Foiiing Counterfeiters 
Providing safeguards against coun- 
terfeiting is just one of the two major 
responsibilities of an approved bank 
note company, according to an excellent 
article on the subject in the September 
issue of the Midwest Stock Exchange 



































































sociations. tional association of independent sales and valid documents. That is why one 
¢ ¢ ¢ finance firms. At year-end 1950, the out of every eight bank note company 

“Slums to Parks” corresponding percentages were 72.8 employees is occupied full time in count- 
Proposed by Expert | Pet cent and 27.2 per cent, as shown in ing, checking and verifying. Each cer- 

At the recent All-Industry Mo- the chart above. tificate is counted at least 35 times be- 
bilehome Management Workshop at Dollar-wise, dealer-arranged _ auto fore it is delivered to the corporation 
Michigan State University, Barnet | fimancing accounted for $13.6 billion of — which ordered it. 

Hodes said: “. . . modern mobile- | the $17.8 billion on the books in mid- Midwest Stock Exchange issues are 

home parks fulfill an important 1960, compared to $4.4 billion of a total among the most strictly regulated in 
function in central urban areas. of $6.1 billion at the end of 1950. the world. The Exchange requires each e i 
Vast slum clearance and redevelop- new listing to provide owners with fully- a 
ment programs are in progress and * . * engraved stock certificates prepared by : ¢ 
contemplation ...I propose ...a one of 14 approved bank note com- 

fair percentage of the land be zoned | FRNA Moves Into — . os aoe 

for mobilehome parks .. . under ap- The stock certificates reveal an intri- 

Ps pé Pp Mobile Home Field t tter ‘ d th d d fi 

propriate regulations . . . as beauti- <2 ee ee ae ee a eee, See 

ful residential sections for citizens The first Federal Housing Adminis-_ detail of the central illustration or vi- 


who prefer to own their dwellings.” tration mobile home development insur- gnette. Both pattern and picture are 
| Hodes, a former Corporation Coun- | #"e commitment—authorized by Con- cut into steel printing plates with lines 
sel of Chicago, is senior partner in gress under the revised omnibus housing of varying width and depth. The result 
the law firm representing MHMA bill—has been granted for the construc- defies imitation, for a top-notch steel 
| and a recognized community zoning tion of Holiday Spa Mobile Home Re-- engraver would require specially-built 


and redevelopment expert. sort on a 45-acre site in Phoenix, Ari- machines, and an apprenticeship of 10 
zona. years, to make a reasonable copy, the 
° 2 This proposed resort will have 334 article adds. 
Population: GROWING! mobile home plots each with 3,200 Unprofitable for criminals. A leading 
New statistics from MHMA re- square feet of living area. The develop- bank note company official estimated 
veal that over 4,050,000 people are | ment will carry FHA’s maximum $500,- that an outlay of $150,000 would pre- 
now living in mobilehomes! The na- | 000 insured mortgage for mobile home’ cede simulation of the typical fully- 
tion’s 14,000 mobilehome parks pro- | developments. Serving as mortgagee is engraved certificate. It wouid take a 
vide approximately 543,000 spaces. Southern Trust Company of Phoenix, long time for the counterfeiter to suc- 
Additional parks and spaces are | according to Royden Brown, 42-year-old cessfully pass the fake documents and 
vital — for today’s greater mobile- former banker and chairman of the gain a return on his investment. Thus, 


home population and the increased | board of Southern Trust, who is the 
growth ahead. In 1959 about 120,- sponsor and developer of the big project. 


000 new mobilehomes were pur- Southern Trust is an approved FHA Experts protect exchange 
chased — representing a $675-mil- | lending institution authorized to make 
lion sales volume. loans in all 50 states, according to Mr. 

wl, Brown. 











One of the largest mobile home devel- 
opments in the southwest, Holiday Spa 
is the first of a four-stage development 
of what is known as Phoenix Panorama 
Heights. As a planned and service ori- 
ented mobile resort area, this develop- 
ment will include the Holiday Spa 
Resort, a neighborhood shopping center, 
a deluxe guest motel, and a clubhouse. 
Total development capital valuation will 
FOREMOST INSURANCE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. exceed $10,000,000, said Mr. Brown. 
FOREMOST INSURES MORE MOBILEHOMES _ Holiday Spa is a planned, self-suffi- 
cient resort community with complete 


News Highlights 
On An Important 
American Industry 
Presented Toward a 
Better Understanding 
of Mobile Home Life. 
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The Fire The City Authorized 


The City Treasurer in charge said that 
he didn’t mind when it happened, but 
he did require a precise record showing 
that it had happened. 


“Authorize the fire,” our agent assured 


him, “and we'll see to it that what goes . 


up in smoke will be not only cancelled 
bonds and coupons, but a multitude 
of unnecessary costs and problems.” 


To a chance listener on the long dis- 
tance wire, this might have been a 
Startling fragment of talk. The whole 
conversation, however, would have fas- 
cinated any banker who handles state 
and municipal obligations. 


For they were talking about a new plan 
worked out by Bankers Trust. It’s our 
answer to the unwieldy and expensive 
practice of making three complete 
audits and verifications on municipal 


bonds and coupons: one by the New 
York agent, one by the local depository 
bank, and a third by the municipality. 


Details of this new plan are fully cov- 
ered in our booklet, Accounting and 
Cremation Procedure for the Obliga- 
tions of States and Municipalities. Its 
simple concept of direct accounting to 
the municipality is winning a lot of 
favorable attention. Those who have 
tried it find it both practical and eco- 
nomical—flexible, too, because it’s easily 
adaptable to particular situations. 


You may have a copy of this booklet, 


just for the asking. It’s illustrated with 
examples that show how you can offer 
better service to public officials and, of 
course, produce more profits for your 
bank, if you handle such matters for 
your local municipalities. As a matter 
of fact, what seems to be a radical de- 
parture from ordinary custom is essen- 
tially the same as the straightforward 
procedures followed by business corpo- 
rations. But as far as we know, applying 
the idea to municipals is a completely 
fresh approach. Happily, the plan is 
now in print and in practice, and we 
believe you'll find it valuable reading. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















most criminals are content to bypass 
certificates, since here is an area where 
crime does not pay. 

The engravings for the certificates 
are prepared by an expert, who often 
spends as much as five months to com- 
plete a vignette. He works with small 
hand tools and a powerful magnifying 
glass, cutting thousands of intricately- 
woven lines into the facial expression 
and surrounding area on soft steel. The 
engraving is then hardened and dies are 
made of it. 

Other craftsmen, meantime, have en- 
graved the borders, lettering, signatures 
and other elements into separate plates. 
These are also hardened into dies and 
all the elements are combined into 
black and white color plates for the cer- 
tificate. 

Further safeguards are provided in 
the inks and paper used for the certifi- 
cates. They are produced by private 
formulas, and cannot be matched in 
commercial shops. 
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Title Insurance Boosted 
in New Animated Film 


At its recent meeting in Dallas, 
Texas, the American Title Association 
unveiled its new color movie, A Place 
Under the Sun. 

The 21-minute animated film is in 
full color and depicts the pitfalls of a 
purchaser of real estate who fails to 
protect himself with title insurance. 

Scenes from the humorous offering 














To protect himself against loss, due to title defects... a purchaser should insist upon owners title insurance 





Humorous offering proving to be an excellent sales tool 


are shown above. More details about 
the film may be obtained from the 
American Title Association, Premier 
Building, 1725 Eye Street, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Edge Act Subsidiaries 
Broaden Their Activities 
Corporations chartered as_ subsidi- 
aries of American banks under that 
section of the Federal Reserve act com- 
monly referred to as the Edge act are 
finding an increasingly important niche 
in foreign financing fields, particularly 
as purveyors of capital for overseas 
ventures of American corporations. 
Banking sidetracked. What is new in 
this trend is that emphasis is being put 
upon investment financing rather than 














In 
Baltimore 
18... 
‘BALTIMORE 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


CAPITAL FUNDS IN EXCESS 


OF $29,000,000 


Main Office: Baltimore & Light Sts. 


Member: Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


... does so much for so many people 








the banking operations performed by 
the older Edge Act affiliates. An Edge 
subsidiary can do either an investment 
business, in which case it may hold 
stock, or a banking business, not both. 

Five of these affiliates, some newly 
chartered, are concentrating upon the 
investment field. The parent firms are 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, the 
Bankers Trust Company, all of New 
York, and the Philadelphia National 
Bank. These five have combined capital 
funds of some $27.5 million and the 
need for more capital eventually is 
foreseen. Since a bank may put into 
such a subsidiary 10 per cent of its cap- 
ital and surplus, obviously much more 
capital can be supplied within the per- 
missive limits. 

Details about Edge Act affiliate oper- 
ations came out at a recent foreign 
financing briefing session held by the 
American Management Association at 
the Savoy Hilton Hotel in New York. 
One of the speakers was Victor Rock- 
hill, who is president of the Chase Inter- 
national Investment Corporation, Edge 
Act affiliate of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

Mr. Rockhill made it clear that the 
objectives of all Edge investment affil- 
iates are essentially the same but that 
they vary considerably in the business 
they do. 

Profitable operations. They provide 
supplementary services for customers 
of a bank and tie in with various divi- 
sions of a bank’s activities. They seek 
to make profits, not only through earn- 
ings on the loans they make and on 
senior and junior debt issues they pur- 
chase, but also, through stock issues 
often received as a bonus for debt 
financing, thereby profiting from the 
growth of enterprises financed. Unlike 
many other enterprises, they do not seek 
control of businesses financed; in fact, 
many prefer to take only minority hold- 
ings. The acquisition of majority inter- 
ests requires Federal Reserve Board 
approval in each case of that type. 

One useful field of operation is the 
financing of foreign subsidiaries owned 
by two or more corporations, American 
or international, where the parent com- 
panies do not wish to part with their 
shares. Another field is in participation 
@s a partner (corporate form) in for- 
eign enterprises where tax advantages 
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looking 
for 
ways 
to help 
a customer 
with 
extraordinary 
needs? 


Cast your eyes over our new brochure, 
‘“‘Heller and Its Relationships 
with Banks” 


When your policy makes it inadvisable, or 
your commitments make it impossible, to 
meet the borrowing requirements of a po- 
tentially sound customer, turn to Heller. 
One of Heller's adaptable financing plans 
may not only satisfy the customer but 
meanwhile keep him as a depositor of 
your bank. When he outgrows our services 
we return him to you, bigger and better. 
Certainly a good way to make friends and 
hold customers! 

Our new brochure puts Lending Officers 
in better position to advise. The coupon 
brings you your copy—no obligation. 


One billion str ait for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles14 








Reda doce 


Walter E. Heller & Company, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. BCH-11 











Gentlemen: [) Please send me your brochure “Heller and Its Relationships with Banks.”’ C) Have Heller executive call on me. 
Your Name. Title 
Bank 
Address 
State 


City. Zone. 
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accrue to the partnership form of en- 
terprise. Agreements with other part- 
ners provide for such contingencies as 
death of an individual partner or sale 
of his shares. Such partnerships are 
useful in land development projects, 
where there may be relatively few 
“partners” but many investors. 

One unusual recent project, in a 
country where there was a currency de- 
preciation risk, involved the issue of 
warrants to purchase shares at local 
currency rates, varying according to 
the degree of currency depreciation. 
Another allowed purchase of a majority 
of senior debt with a stock bonus as 
extra compensation; eventually a buyer 
was found for the remainder of the 





senior debt. Still another was partici- 
pation in a project in which a foreign 
government development corporation 
was putting up much of the required 
funds. R 

Flexibility. By being able to invest in 
virtually everything known in the way 
of senior and junior securities, the use 
of options, puts, calls and agreements, 
Edge Act subsidiaries have great flex- 
ibility. 

They work with Government and in- 
ternational agencies, sometimes receiv- 
ing through them investment protec- 
tion through guarantees. Some Edge 
Act companies participate with the 
International Finance Corporation, 
World Bank affiliate, in its foreign in- 
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4. The migratory trend to the Southwest “which 
picked up considerable momentum after World War IT 
and since has shown no signs of abating’; 


2. An excellent business climate — “one receptive to 
business, marked by good labor-management relations, 
a diversified supply of skilled labor and a realistic tax 


7. The state’s advantageous geographical position as 
a distribution and warehouse center serving a region 
with more than 30 million population bounded by 
Texas, Mexico, New Mexico and California; 


"10 Favorable Factors 4 
Which Should Assure 4 


ARIZONAS 


Continued Growth” 


from a speech by CARL A. BIMSON 
President, VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


3. Increasing awareness by out-of-state sources that 7 
the area’s larger cities, with their mushrooming popu- 
lation and soaring per capita income levels, offer excel- 

lent markets for consumer products; 


4. A wealth of natural resources — including many, 
such as oil, natural gas and uranium, “whose surface 
literally and figuratively have hardly been scratched”; 


s. The national defense program’s growing emphasis 
upon industrial dispersion; 


6. Superb scenic and climatic attractions, “reflected 
by steadily increasing tourism revenue”; 


@. Increasing number of regional and national con- 
ventions held annually; 


@. Varied cultural attractions — including art colo- 
nies, museums, music centers, little theatres; 


10. “The wonderful, consistent sunshine.” 


ARIZONA’S STATEWIDE VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


RESOURCES OVER $600 MILLION 








vestments; some as a matter of policy 
do not. They work with customers of 
their bank in investigating projects and 
in furnishing guidance and leadership. 

Naturally liquidity is a problem, for 
it is not the primary business of any 
such subsidiary of a bank merely to 
invest indefinitely, even at high rates of 
interest. So they make their invest- 
ments in the hope that ultimately they 
may be resold to other investors at a 
profit, to free funds for new projects, 
and to realize upon bonus stocks which, 
when they are initially received, have 
only nominal value. Aside from this 
ever present risk of getting too much 
“sewed up” for too long, Edge Act affil- 
lates as yet have encountered no mo- 
mentous problems. 
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Securing the Future 


To reach the new mass market for 
securities, Francis I. duPont & Co., na- 
tion-wide security and commodity bro- 
kerage firm, has enrolled in its Account 
Executive Training Program the largest 
class in the three-year history of the 
firm’s national training program. 

Bolster sales staff. With 177 offices 
throughout the country including Ha- 
waii, Francis I. duPont & Co. is looking 
to its present class of 30 account execu- 
tive trainees to join the more than 125 
other graduates of the program in pro- 
viding the new, qualified securities 
salesmen necessary to provide service to 
the broadening base of Americans own- 
ing stock. 

Francis I. duPont & Co. was one of 
the first brokerage firms to establish a 
formal program to train representatives 
in the field of securities sales. The first 
class was held in 1957 and classes, re- 
stricted to from 25-30 men, have been 
held every six months since that time. 

Of primary importance in the Francis 
I. duPont & Co. program is the initial 
selection of young men in the field. Pre- 
ferred are young college graduates who 
have had some business experience and 
are seeking to expand their horizons in 
a securities sales career. The men are 
given mental capability tests, followed 
by personal interviews with the firm’s 
Training Director John Rice. He has 
been engaged in personnel work for 20 
years and pioneered psychological test- 


Going over training problem 


Student Vaughn Jones with John Rice 
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nt 
st 
1e 
pear Mr. gee 
> 
i Confirming our telephone conversation, I think you ought to 
- get Mr. to take @ good look at the Manufacturers 
= Trust Company Group Life Insurance plan. 
]- 
It is so economical that should he already have some other? 
— plan at Bank, he might well consider dropping it 
1S and putting this in its place. j 
7 The plan is pure term gnsurance run on an annual cost-experiende 
- ; pasis with @ very minimum, fully gisclosed charge made by 
: + for nandling Although the cost varies 
f ing rience, there are by 
a of risk, 
Ss Pee believe 
; the highest cost for an ear sin epti 
* plan has been lower than any other insurance available. 
n The plan is very simple and can easily be ynderstood from the 
enclosed thermofax copy ° the Manufacturers Trust report 
s for 1959- 
1 
jan As 1 told you, this is n° ordinary insurance selling plan. 
O just plain common-sense operation for any pank to provide 
d its own cost for all employees: e cost of carrying 
Trust 15 of course an item that 
n must be © a, as it + to their corre 
e spondents. However, my experience h t 
‘| carry there has more than paid for itself out of other S@ 
S rendered us by that pank 
S 
) Yours truly, 
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C. B. Straut, doctorate student at Princeton, outlines objectives 


Financial statements come under analysis in securities course 


ing of candidates for careers in the se- 
curities business. 

Exacting instructions. After selection 
for the account executive training pro- 
gram, the men receive a comprehensive 
six-months training course in the prin- 
ciples and practices of the investment 
business. The first two months of in- 
struction are given in one of the firm’s 
branches. In this respect, unlike the 
progression of young executives in some 
corporations, every effort is made to 
place a man with strong ties in his par- 
ticular geographical area. He is assured 
on selection that he will return to the 
area of his choice if he so desires and 
that he may remain there in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Upon completion of the field training, 
the account executive trainee is brought 
to the firm’s One Wall Street headquar- 
ters where he undergoes four months of 
formal classroom training. During his 
schooling he is paid a more than ade- 
quate salary and an additional living 
allowance while in New York. 

Subjects studied in anticipation of be- 
coming a registered representative, ap- 
proved by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, include the basic mechanics of 
money management, research, money 
markets, bonds, analysis and interpre- 
tation of financial statements, under- 
writing and other facets of the business. 

Five hours of classes are held daily 
with the latest developments in sales 
training aids available. Members of the 
firm’s various departments especially 
selected for their ability as lecturers 
serve as instructors. Further, profes- 
sors from New York educational insti- 
tutions conduct specific classes. Promi- 
nent among these is Jerome Cohen, As- 
sistant Dean of the Baruch School of 
Business at City College of New York. 

Field trips. An unusual feature of the 
Francis I. duPont & Co. training pro- 
gram is field trips to financial institu- 
tions and corporations. Recent trips, for 
example, included the Hugh Long Mu- 
tual Fund, a commercial bank, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, floor of the Stock Ex- 
change, security houses dealing in odd- 
lot trading, American Can Company, 
Johnson & Johnson, Carpenter Steel and 
Bridgeport Brass. The trainees sit with 
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management of the firms after plant in- 
spection and conduct open discussion of 
its operations. Such trips have been well 
received and encouraged by manage- 
ment. 

That the account executive sales 
training program is effective was dem- 
onstrated in a class just graduated that 
scored an average of 95 in the New 
York Stock Exchange examination for 
registered representatives. 

Following their assignment to the 
various Francis I. duPont & Co. offices, 
the new men receive close supervision 
from the office manager and from man- 
agement of the firm. They undergo a 
monthly review in their own office and 
by Gough W. Thompson Jr., general 
partner of the firm in New York. Each 
man receives a regular critique of his 
work from Mr. Thompson either by 
memo or telephone call. 

Followup assistance. The new man is 
assisted in establishing his own group 
of customer accounts by leads from ad- 
vertising and from inquiries received at 
the local offices either by telephone or 
from people dropping in to discuss in- 
vesting. 

Experience has shown that men who 


have applied themselves have become 
capable of earning $12-$15,000 within 
three to four years and in five years 
some graduates have attained earnings 
of $25,000. 

According to Mr. Rice, one out of 
every eight adults in America today— 
12,490,000 individuals—own shares in 
American business, a rise in share own- 
ership of 45 percent in three years and 
doubling that of 1952. “We believe,” 
he said, “that relatively speaking, there 
is more opportunity for young men in 
the investment business today than in 
the vast majority of businesses.” 


° * o 


BCIU Turns On Charm 
For U.S. Business 


The ugly American may soon vanish 
from the international scene, thanks to 
the fine work being done by the Busi- 
ness Council for International Under- 
standing, New York City. 

Rapid strides. In the less than 2% 
years since its formation (July, 1958) 
BCIU, through its policy board headed 
by Charles M. White, chairman, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, has set up an 
excellent training program for interna- 
tional business executives and fostered 
similar education of American overseas 
personnel. 

The United States Information Agen- 
cy and the Department of State are 
among BCIU’s strongest supporters, 
and encouraged leading executives of 
U.S. companies doing business overseas 
to form BCIU. 

Heart of the program, which now in- 
cludes publication of pamphlets, busi- 
nessman participation on the Voice of 
America broadcasts, and the like, is the 
training sessions that have been intro- 
duced at the American University, 
Washington, D.C. The School of Inter- 
national Services is under the direction 
of Dean Ernest S. Griffith. 

Intensive course. Director of the 
training program is Harold M. Randall, 
former U.S. foreign service career offi- 
cer who was U.S. representative and 
chairman of the American Economic 


Manufacturing executives aid overseas training program 


From left: T. J. N. Foley; Jorge Rosenfeld; Juro Inouye; Ambassador Harold M. 
Randall; Frank White; Omer Yaltkaya; and William Cartlidge at BCIU session 
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CALIFORNIA BANK 


NOW “AT HOME" 
IN NEW HEADQUARTERS 











Head Office Building, 

in the heart of the 
financial district, 

600 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, California 











OFFICERS 


FRANK L. KING 
Chairman of the Board 


CLIFFORD TWETER 
President 


NATIONAL DIVISION 


Senior Vice President 
WILLIAM E. PALMER 


Vice Presidents 


NORMAN BARKER, JR. 
DAVID P. BLANKENHORN 
JOHN V. HAAS 

JAMES L. McELNEY 
JOHN M. MILLER 

WEBB J. THOMAS 
VICTOR H. WINFREY 


Assistant Vice Presidents 


HARWOOD O. BENTON, JR. 
GORDON C. COOMBS 
VICTOR ETIENNE /// 
WILLIAM H. GREGORY 
FRANK L. KING, JR. 

JACK MORRIS 

CHARLES M. WHITMORE 


Assistant Cashiers 


K. W. ANDERSON 
F. M. ARMITAGE 
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COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
throughout this rapidly-growing market of 6,700,000 people 


70 OFFICES IN THE GREATER LOS ANGELES AREA 


LOS ANGELES 
24 offices 

ALHAMBRA 

ANAHEIM 

BELL 

BELLFLOWER 

BEVERLY HILLS 

BREA 

CANOGA PARK 

CORONA DEL MAR 

COVINA 

EL MONTE 

EL SEGUNDO 

FULLERTON 

GARDENA 


GLENDALE 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
LANCASTER 
LA PUENTE 
LOMITA 
LONG BEACH 
MONROVIA 
NEWPORT BEACH 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
NORTHRIDGE 
NORWALK 
ONTARIO 
PALMDALE 
PASADENA 

2 offices 


PICO RIVERA 
POMONA 

3 offices 
RESEDA 
SAN CLEMENTE 
SAN GABRIEL 
SAN PEDRO 
SANTA ANA 

3 offices 
SANTA MONICA 
TORRANCE 
VAN NUYS 
VERNON 
WEST COVINA 
WHITTIER 
WILMINGTON 


CALIFORNIA BANK 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
600 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, MAdison 4-0111 














Individual language instruction 


and Social Council of the Organization 
of American States with rank of am- 
bassador. He is currently on a goodwill 
tour of the country, encouraging busi- 
nessmen to use the BCIU services. 
The training program gives overseas- 
bound executives a better knowledge of 
the customs, values, history and lan- 
guages of selected foreign areas, and 
improves their skills in interpreting our 
customs and values to people abroad. 
During the typical four-week course 
the participants hear lectures and en- 
gage in free-wheeling discussions of 
U.S. institutions and viewpoints, Amer- 





Group discussion of world problems 


Group and individual sessions maximize training effects of the abbreviated foreign training course 


ican society, the arts in America, and 
American and foreign cultures. The de- 
velopment and functioning of our eco- 
nomic system, American foreign policy, 
folk lore and urban culture, labor in 
American foreign relations, and pat- 
terns of cultural change at home and 
abroad are among the many other 
subjects covered in the sessions. Wives 
of the executives are invited to the 
meetings during the fourth week. 
Guest experts. Government service 
officers are frequent visitors to the ses- 
sions, generally giving private and 
group discussions in their special fields. 





In Correspondent Banking... 


TRANSIT 
FACILITIES Count! 



















MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


Through round-the-clock transit facilities, 
The First National Bank of Miami 
processes a greater annual volume 


of transit items than any other 
commercial bank in the 


Southeastern United States. For rapid 
and accurate clearing and collection, 
depend on the transit facilities of 
The First National Bank of Miami... 


Florida’s largest bank. 


FIRST * 
I NATIONAL| 
BANK 


100 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, soutH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 












Graduate at overseas base 


Internationally - experienced business 
leaders, loaned by their corporations, 
are helping to provide a sharper look at 
foreign business conditions. 

Participants in the program have in- 
cluded top executives from domestic 
and overseas branches of major cor- 
porations. Plans are now underway to 
have some of these companies bring 
back their most promising overseas- 
based executives for future sessions. 
But there may be a long wait, for each 
of the eight annual groups is limited to 
25 members on a first-come first-served 
basis. 

Meantime, BCIU is turning its atten- 
tion to another facet of its expanding 
program. In cooperation with the De- 
partment of State, it has set up a formal 
visit program for foreign service and 
USIA officers. In between assignments, 
the officers visit corporations operating 
in their overseas territories and fill 
them in on conditions. The program has 
enabled business and government to ob- 
tain a maximum exchange of knowledge. 

Expanding front. BCIU has also in- 
spired the formation of councils in other 
nations. Mexico’s Associacion Pro En- 
tendimiento Internacional was formed 
by Mexican and North American busi- 
nessmen to aid Mexican-American rela- 
tions. Another counterpart has been 
formed in Colombia, and work has be- 
gun on similar councils for the Philip- 
pines, Iran, Pakistan and Vietnam. 

These groups are providing a con- 
centrated effort on the part of U.S. 
business abroad, whereby American 
firms can work with local business and 
agencies to enhance U.S. prestige. 
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Real Estate Trusts 


A full text of the new Real Estate 
Investment Trust law is given in a 32- 
page report on the subject by Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc. 

It answers questions on new tax 
breaks for investors, and the informa- 
tion is geared to practical use. An 
easy-reference format is used, enabling 
the reader to see how the law widens the 
investment market for all kinds of real 
estate, paves the way to tax advantages 
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N. CAROLINA 


TENNESSEE 


MISSISSIPPI 





ALABAMA 


AT A GLANCE 


UP! SALES 
Sales 
Percentage Increase 


UP! PROFITS 
Net Earnings After 
Income Taxes 

Per Share 
Percentage to Sales 


UP! STORES 


Retail Stores 
Wholesale Units 
UP! DIVIDENDS 


Dividends Paid 
Per Share 





® 


GEORGIA 


INDIANA Ps 


- 





KENTUCKY 


FISCAL YEAR 
June 25, 1960 June 27, 1959 





$721,532,377 | $666,370,231 
8.28 13.22 
$15,799,687 | $14,011,512 
$2.50 $2.22 
2.19 2.10 
510 495 
9 9 
$7,577 814 $6,783,701 
$1.20 $1.08 





(Present annual rate 72c after 2-for-1 split) 


Copy of Complete Annual Report Available on Request 
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WINN-DIXIE LAND 


| a LOUISIANA 
VIRGINIA aN 


reports new highs 


CURRENT NEWS OF INTEREST 
The board of directors of Winn-Dixie 
Stores, Inc., voted to effect a two-for-one 
split of its common stock, which action 
was approved by stockholders at their 
annual meeting Oct. 7. Outstanding 
shares will be doubled through issuance 
on October 28, 1960 of one additional 
share for each share held of record at 
October 19, 1960. 


Monthly dividends following the split 
will be payable at the rate of six cents 
per share. Cash dividends have been paid 


to Winn-Dixie stockholders for 27 con- 
secutive years and the annual dividend 
rate has been increased for 17 consecu- 
tive years. 

Winn-Dixie sales during the 12-week 
period ended Sept. 17, 1960 totaled 
$165,922,488 compared with $158,377,- 
848 during the corresponding period of 
1959, an increase of $7,584,640 or 4.79 
percent. Net earnings after taxes for the 
12-week period were $3,473,987, or $0.55 
per common share, compared with $0.50 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. 





The Fastest Growing Food Chain in the South 


WINN -DIXIE STORES, inc. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES Operators of Winn-Dixie and Kwik Chek 
Retail Food Stores in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Indiana. General Offices: Jacksonville, Florida 
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for small investors, and prompts re- 
appraisal of investments. 

The booklet costs $1. It may be ob- 
tained from the Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17, or through its offices 
in Chicago and Washington. 


° ° ° 


Taxes an Issue 


The pre-election speeches bore out 
one fact that the public is quite con- 
cerned about, just how much higher 
will taxes rise to pay for the many new 





The accompanying illustration pro- 
vides a general idea as to how the aver- 
age person’s eight-hour day is parceled 
out in terms of income. But even it does 
not cover the many hidden taxes, ac- 
cording to Vance, Sanders & Company, 
Boston, in its latest issue of Brevits. 
The bulletin points out that we pay 100 
taxes, most of them hidden, on an egg, 
116 different taxes on a man’s suit, 150 
on a woman’s hat and 600 on the aver- 
age house. 

We can expect more of these taxes 
on all items in the near future, for about 
the only way to escape these hidden 


drains on income is to hide like a hermit 
and not buy anything. But then some- 
one might come out with a license for 


programs that both Vice-President 
Richard Nixon and Senator John F. 
Kennedy are intent upon implementing. 





340 reporters give you the story 


of Canadian business today 


For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperial Bank gathers 
information from more than 340 trained reporters—the Imperial 
branches that stretch from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, 
our head office collects information on the latest developments and 
trends in Canadian business. 

When you require such details as plant location, labour availabilities, 
taxation, etc. . . . Imperial Bank will be pleased to help you. A letter 


may save you many hours and facilitate your Canadian plans. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
Head Office: Toronto 1, Canada 








Bigger gouge ahead? 


hermits, and you would be back out in 
Taxopia suffering with the rest of the 
citizens. 
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Housing Analysis 


A thorough discussion of the factors 
governing the choice of housing in 
America today and a clear analysis of 
existing problems an:' how they can be 
solved are given in Housing Choices 
and Housing Constraints. 

Suggestions given. The 453-page 
study was prepared by a panel of ex- 
perts—Nelson N. Foote, sociologist, 
consumer behavior research, General 
Electric Company; Janet Abu-Lughod, 
sociologist, ACTION research program; 
Mary Mix Foley, former associate edi- 
tor, Architectural Forum; and Louis 
Winnick, consulting economist, AC- 
TION research program. 

In their report, the panei spotlights 
many important inadequacies that exist 
in housing developments, and offers 
practical suggestions for improving 
housing so that it will result in more 
complete satisfaction of consumer wants. 

Covers many aspects. Among the sub- 
jects covered are the city versus the 
suburbs; why some consumers choose 
a dining room instead of an extra bed- 
room; the importance of the number of 
bathrooms in a dwelling to some con- 
sumers; what percentage of the family 
budget is spent for housing by repre- 
sentatives of various income levels; and 
how community planning and action can 
maintain or-improve property value. 

The parts played in the development 
of modern housing by builders, bankers, 
realtors, manufacturers, government of- 
ficials and bureaus, and consumers are 
analyzed. In addition, the book discusses 
mounting pressures for more external 
and internal space; modern design and 
technology in housing; renting and buy- 
ing; and other subjects. 

Further information, on Housing 
Choices and Constraints, which costs 
$12.50, may be obtained from the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Information Service, 
327 W. 41st Street, New York City, 36. 
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Now over 92% of 
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California property owners 
can get fast, dependable [\ J 
title protection for their eal : 


property with just /\ 














NEW KIND OF FASTER TITLE SERVICE NOW AVAILABLE IN 31 CALIFORNIA COUNTIES! 


Now, when you want title service in any of the 31 counties 
served by Title Insurance and Trust Company, its subsidiaries 
and affiliate companies, simply call the title company in your 
county and place your order. 

The experienced title specialist there will handle the whole 
transaction for you...get it started faster, closed sooner. 
Take advantage of this new, streamlined service. It’s provided 
at no extra cost by T.I.—the company with America’s largest 
staff of title experts, complete land records in every county 
it serves, and over 66 years of title experience. 


TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY ...serving Inyo, Kern, 


Los Angeles, Mono, Orange, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
Tulare and Ventura counties. 


CALIFORNIA PACIFIC TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY DIVISION... 
serving Alameda, Contra Costa, Fresno, Marin, Monterey 
(Monterey County Title Company), Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
Sonoma (Sonoma County Land Title Company) counties. 
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PIONEER TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY...serving Imperial, 
Riverside and San Bernardino counties. 

UNION TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY...serving San Diego county. 
AFFILIATE COMPANIES... Northern California Title Company 
serving Calaveras county, Glenn county, Siskiyou county and 
Tehama county; Mid-Valley Title and Escrow Company serv- 
ing Butte county; North Valley Title and Escrow Company 
serving Shasta county. 


Assets over 
$75,000,000 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 54 +> MAdison 6-2411 
Title Insurance and Trust Company operates through branches, affiliates and sub- 
sidiaries in 31 California counties, and through other subsidiary companies, offers 
complete title service throughout the states of Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 


























Sharing Growth in Fast-Stepping Insurance and Banking Fields 


By Vinton C. Johnson 


Chairman, Century Shares Trust, Boston, Massachusetts 








If you build a better mousetrap, it 
doesn’t take people too long before they 
are beating a path to your door. This 
is the case in the insurance and banking 
fields, where new services are being in- 
troduced almost daily, and the public is 
accepting them with relish. 

Many innovations. Special purpose 
savings accounts, charge-account bank- 
ing, drive-in facilities, expanding 
branch setups, and a host of other new 
ideas are carrying banking into a closer 
and more treasured niche each passing 
day. The insurance business is also far 
from static, and is gaining new adher- 
ents with such recent innovations as 
family-plan policies, accident and health 
coverage, home owners combination pol- 
icies, credit life protection, and the like. 

These fresh approaches to new busi- 
ness have triggered a boom in both 
fields, stimulating growth in these well- 
established basic industries. Few com- 
panies or individuals are content to do 
without life insurance or can survive in 
modern business without having a 
checking or savings account at a bank. 

It is only natural then that shares of 
insurance companies or banks should 
be included among family investments. 
These stocks are generally held in the 
portfolio for long-term appreciation, 
rather than for short-term capital gain. 
As a consequence, there is a relatively 
low turnover in insurance and bank 
stocks. 

Expensive holdings. Another reason 
for the light trading of these shares is 
that they generally cost more per share 
than comparable offerings in the oil, 
automobile or electronics fields. Many 
insurance companies and banks, how- 
ever, have split their stocks, two-and- 
three-for-one in recent years, to bring 
the per-share cost to a more attractive 
level for the average investor. 

The overtures have paid off. Banks 
and insurance companies’ stockholder 
accounts have swelled and more people 
are entering the field each day. 

It hasn’t always been so. Back in 
March, 1928, for example, when Cen- 
tury Shares Trust started, we had an 
almost clear field. The high price of 
bank stocks kept them out of the public- 
buying range and prompted many peo- 
ple to invest in our well-diversified 
insurance and bank stock fund. 

Today, we have more than 7,800 
shareholders and some $57 million in 
assets. But even more significant is 
what has happened to our investment 
portfolio since 1945. If an individual 
had invested $10,000 in Century Trust 
Shares just 15 years ago and reinvested 
his dividends with us, by the beginning 
of this year his investment would have 
more than tripled. 

Growth potential. The Trust is de- 
signed to provide the insurance and 
bank stock portion of an investment 
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From left: Louis Curtis; William H. Davies, secretary; Henry R. Guild; 
William R. Spaulding; author; O. Kelley Anderson; and Henry T. Vance 


Trustees go over investments at monthly meeting 


program, affording through ownership 
of its shares a convenient method of 
participating in the promising growth 
potential of these two indispensable in- 
dustries. The record more than bears 
out our faith in these stocks. 

Institutional investors have found 
that the Trust provides a sensible and 
productive answer to worry-free hold- 
ings of insurance and bank stocks. In 
a recent survey, we found that of the $8 
million of mutual fund shares owned by 
college and university endowment funds 
throughout the country, over 10 per 
cent was in our shares. 

We have always had strong support 
from investors of substantial means. 
As a result, more than 30 per cent of 
our shares are held by fiduciaries, phil- 
anthropic organizations, and other in- 
stitutional investors. This is almost 
three times the proportion for mutual 
funds generally, as borne out in a sur- 
vey conducted by the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies. 

Heavy investors. Another point worth 
mentioning is that some 20 per cent of 
our shares are owned by investors with 
holdings worth $50,000 or more. The 
average investment per shareholder is 
$8,200. 

Among our largest shareholders, for 
instance, is a hospital which owned 
92,637 shares valued at $880,978 at the 
beginning of 1960. A labor union, a 
college, a foreign investment bank, a 
religious institution, and an oil com- 
pany, are also included among our larg- 
est shareholders; each has holdings of 
more than $100,000 in Century Shares 
Trust. 

An increasing number of our share- 
holders are building up their holdings 
through automatic dividend investment 
and regular or periodic cash invest- 
ments in our cumulative investment 


program. This enables them to plow 
back their earnings and add additional 
capital to their rapidly mushrooming 
holdings. 

Retail outlets. The shares are dis- 
tributed through 2,400 retail investment 
firms with more than 4,000 main and 
branch offices. During recent years, 
foreign sales have measurably increased 
our overall sales volume, and within 
recent weeks a Swiss banking firm has 
reprinted portions of our annual and 
semi-annual reports in French, German 
and Italian, in offering shares of the 
Trust to their clients. We have share- 
holders in such far off places as Geneva, 
Athens, Hong Kong and Guam. 

We are proud, of course, of the fact 
that investors of substantial means look 
favorably on the shares of the Trust. 
But we are also catering to the smaller 
shareholder. At year end, for example, 
our shares were valued at $9.51, putting 
them within the range of any investor. 
Our expenses also paint an attractive 
investment picture. In 1959, for in- 
stance, expenses equalled 0.37 of 1 per 
cent of average net assets, one of the 
lowest expense ratios in the investment 
company field. For an average holding 
of $50,000 for example, operating ex- 
penses in 1959 represented an annual 
management and administrative cost 
of $185. 

Currently, bank shares account for a 
little more than 10 per cent of our total 
holdings, with the bulk of our fund 
being concentrated in life (40 per cent) 
and fire and casualty (49 per cent) in- 
surance stocks. But these ratios fluc- 
tuate from time to time as we place 
our capital into what we feel are the 
most potential growth stocks in either 
the insurance or bank fields. We have 
high hopes for the future and know our 
faith will be well rewarded. 
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PAY TO THE 
ORDER OF. 


YOUR BANK 


ANY City, U.S.A 











DOLLARS 





Buff Hammermill Sentry Safety with usual printers’ ink. 
For samples printed with magnetic ink, write 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


NOTE: This specimen check is printed by offset on 
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Write on both sides of this check 
and then try ink eradicator 

You'll see how Hammermill Sentry Safety 
STOPS check-raisers 


AEE OC: 


When commonly used ink eradicator touches this 
new paper, the sensitized surface design disap- 
pears, exposing a rash of warning words. Check- 
raisers start looking for a less risky endeavor. 


STOP + STOP + STOP appears on both sides of 
Hammermill Sentry Safety paper to protect the 
endorser as well as the drawer. The name 


HAMMERMILL 


“stop - STOP: 
Pp + STOP » STOR 


Hammermill on your checks tells customers 
they’re using the safety paper they can bank on. 


Micr? Of course. Hammermill Sentry Safety’s 
level surface takes magnetic ink characters effec- 
tively. Ask your bank stationer for samples — 
seven colors and white. Or write to Hammermill 


Paper Company, East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


SENTRY SAFETY 


THE PAPER YOU CAN BANK ON 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YOR K 


Statement of Condition September 30, 1960 


Assets 


Cash and due from banks 

U.S. Government obligations . 

State, municipal and public securities 
Other securities 

Loans . ae ae he Oe 
Customers’ acceptance liability 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Investment in subsidiary companies . 
Bank premises . 

Other assets . 


Liabilities 


Deposits . aa ee 
Reserve for expenses and taxes 
Liability on acceptances. . . 
Dividend payable October 14, 1960 
Other liabilities . .. . 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 


— $25 par $188,500,000 
Surplus 236,500,000 
Undivided profits . 115,787,639 


Total capital funds . 


$ 720,362,106 
869,699,144 
173,315,406 

12,820,689 
2,131,604,040 
78,467,127 
12,750,000 
7,820,495 
28,139,927 
81,581,684 





$4,116,560,618 


$3,362,800,617 
47,558,394 
80,908,815 
7,540,000 
76,965,153 


540,787,639 





$4,116,560,618 


Assets carried at $428,372,232 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Downtown Offices: 140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


Midtown Offices: 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 


European Offices: London 
Paris 
Brussels 


Directors 
HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 





STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
President, Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 

CARTER L. BURGESS 
President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 


Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 

H. P. DAVISON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cities Service Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


THOMAS Ss. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board 
American Cyanamid Company 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
President, The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE S. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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Bank Earnings Continue 
at Record Rate 


The nation’s larger banks for the 
nine months ended September 30 again 
showed large gains in income sufficient 
to lift net operating earnings to a new 
record, as compared with the like 1959 
period, but in many instances the rate 
of gain slowed somewhat in the third 
quarter. Only a small portion of the 
slowdown was attributable to lower 
lending rates adopted toward the end 
of the September quarter, since it takes 
at least ninety days for such interest 
rate reductions to affect income. 

Gross income was substantially high- 
er; expenses were up moderately and 
taxes rose sharply with the higher net. 
As in previous periods, most of the gain 
in gross came from increased income 
from loans. In contrast to the first nine 
months of 1959, when most banks re- 
ported substantial losses on securities 
(not included in operating earnings) 
the first nine months of 1960 brought 
some large profits from that source. 
This reflected disposal chiefly of Gov- 
ernment securities at the higher prices 
established in recent months. 

Net operating earnings of ten of the 
principal New York banks for the nine 
months of 1960 were $261,768,420 as 
contrasted with $221,886,943 in the like 
period of the previous year, an average 
gain of nearly 13% per cent. Individual 
banks reported net operating earnings 
gains ranging up to 27 per cent. 

Minor changes. Balance sheet items 
showed relatively minor changes for 
the third quarter as compared with the 
second. Some institutions had moderate 
deposit gains, relatively small changes 
in loans and generally higher holdings 
of U.S. Government securities. 

Impressive gains were reported from 
banks around the ccuntry. The City 
National Bank of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, for example, reported a 57 per 
cent increase. Earnings for the period 
jumped to $632,677 from a net of $401,- 
933 in the 1959 period. 

In Michigan, National Bank of De- 
troit reported earnings of $12,045,737 
compared to $10,116,373 in 1959. NOE 
for the first nine months at the Detroit 
Bank and Trust Company were $7,826,- 
377 compared to $6,150,023 for the same 
period last year. 

In the south, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, had a 
record net of $3,666,000 as compared 
with $2,890,000 reported in the like 
period of 1959. 
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Bank Shares Computer 
With University 

A new approach to electronic bank- 
ing became a working reality in Sep- 
tember when a medium-sized bank 
teamed up with a university data 
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Flow chart shows how computer is used in bank operations 


processing center to set in motion one 
of the most advanced automation sys- 
tems on the market. 

First National Bank of San Jose, 
California, is pioneering an “on prem- 
ise-off premise” relationship which is 
becoming increasingly attractive to 
numerous financial institutions in the 
small-to-medium category. 

On premises, daily account informa- 
tion is prepared on paper tape and 
punched cards for computer input. 
Equipment includes a paper tape pro- 
ducing add-punch, a key punch for 
punched cards, and a Burroughs sorter- 
reader—the first to be installed west of 
the Mississippi. 

Off premises, the paper tape and 
punched cards are read into a Bur- 
roughs intermediate-sized computer for 
electronic data processing at Stanford 
University in nearby Palo Alto. Print- 
out from the computer system provides 
the bank up-to-the-minute reports and 
daily balances at the beginning of each 
day. 

Centralized accounting. Like many 
banks with electronic equipment, First 
National uses centralized accounting. 
All day an armored car circulates 
among the 12 branch offices to collect 
checks and other credits for the main 
office. 

In the central proof department, de- 
mand deposit transactions from branch 
offices are keyed into either an add- 
punch or keypunch. The add-punch 
produces a paper tape with account 


number, amount, and other pertinent 
information. Corrections to the paper 
tape, new stop payments, new holds, 
address changes, service charges, and 
other information not on paper tape 
are keypunched into conventional 
punched cards. 

Later, checks from each office are 
arranged in account sequence at un- 
excelled speeds by the sorter-reader. 
These are retained at the bank. 

Night shift. At 7 p.m. each night, 
First National’s methods and systems 
personnel take over the night shift at 
Stanford University’s data processing 
center. For demand deposits, electronic 
data processing consists of seven phases 
—or 15,000 programming instructions. 

First, the paper tape and punched 
cards from the day’s transactions are 
input into the photoreader. 

Then, an internal sort in the data 
processor arranges checking data in 
numerical sequence. Results are listed 
on magnetic tape. 

During the third phase, stop pay- 
ment notices from punched cards are 
checked against the magnetic tape list- 
ing. Whatever corrections are necessary 
to the paper tape data are also made 
at this time. 

Service charges. Next, current bal- 
ances, average accumulated balances, 
and overdrawn items are posted on 
magnetic tape. Balances are also 
scanned for new lows which will affect 
service charges. 

Then, daily transactions are merged 
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with the month-to-date file. Unless final 
statements must be prepared, this is the 
last step. If final statements are to be 
prepared, as they are on 11 days of the 
month, two extra steps are necessary: 
1.) updating names and addresses, and 
2.) actual preparation of a specific 
segment of monthly statements. 

At the conclusion of electronic proc- 
essing, three printed forms are sent 
back to the bank: daily balances; reject 
item listings; and account statements. 
Thus, forms are kept to a minimum; 
but useful information is printed in 
detail on each form. 

One hour. In spite of the vast amount 
of processing, the system can complete 
the demand deposit application § in 
approximately one hour. After preven- 
tive maintenance, the remaining com- 
puter time can be used in developing 
and debugging future programs. 

According to Merle Courson, assist- 
ant vice-president in charge of methods 
and systems, programs now in progress 
include installment loans, retail credit, 
and mortgage loans. In the not-too- 
distant future, the bank also intends to 
go into management forecasting with 
the computer. 
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Ceramic Tile Mural Map 
Adorns New Bank Lobby 


One of the largest ceramic tile murals 
in the country adds to the lobby decor 
of the new Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 
The mural, which is a map of the State 
of Kentucky, is composed of 600 indi- 
vidual ceramic tiles, and forms the 
principal decoration in the foyer of the 
new lobby. 

The mural was designed and executed 
by Mrs. Doris Karsell, and it took her 
approximately one year to finish the 
job. The map contains several hundred 
illustrations and thousands of words 
of text. Thus, it serves as a virtual 
history of Kentucky. 

The motif of the mural combines a 
burning sun with a representation of 
goldenrod, which is the State flower, 
and a cardinal, the official bird of 
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Please examine this at once. 
listed above sre retained for our depositors convenience and orotection. 
O0--OVERORAFT 








Ph of all checks and deposits — 


NEIGHBORLY BANKING — serving the Santa Clara Valley? 







Single statement records wealth of information for customer 


Kentucky. Shown in the accompanying 
photo inspecting the mural are from 
left to right: Mrs. Karsell; Vice-presi- 
dent Vincent Welch; and Mary Alice 
Goins, a bank secretary. 
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Alabama Bank Uses Candid 
Television Commercials 


As part of a complete testimonial 
advertising campaign, the Merchants 
National Bank of Mobile, Alabama, has 
come up with what it believes to be a 
“first” in television advertising—candid 
camera commercials. Other parts of the 
campaign include newspaper and bill- 
board testimonials. 

In order to obtain material for its 
ads, the bank placed a hidden camera 
and microphone in its savings depart- 


Over one year required to complete ceramic tile mural 
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ment, and testimonials were elicited 
from customers by a savings teller. The 
commercials were candid in that cus- 
tomers did not know they were being 
photographed, and received no ad- 
vance notice or preparation from the 
banks. 

Once clearance is received for the 
commercial, the copy is prepared by 
the bank’s advertising agency. Use of 
the ads has been very successful. 
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Commercial Bank Activity 
in Conventional Mortgages 


A survey of commercial banks in the 
conventional real estate mortgage field 
shows that one in eight holds mortgages 
either approximating or exceeding the 
federal legal limit of 60 per cent of 
time deposits. The survey was taken by 
the Mortgage Finance Committee of 
the American Bankers Association. 

Banks exceeding the 60 per cent 
ratio are either state banks which are 
not subject to federal legislation, or 
they use an alternative limitation based 
on capital and surplus, the survey 
showed. The committee also reported 
that smaller banks have a larger share 
of time deposits invested in conven- 
tional mortgages. 

Banks with assets up to $25 million 
have invested 34.9 per cent, as com- 
pared to 20.2 per cent for banks with 
assets over $500 million. The dollar 
value of the average conventionai home 
mortgage totalled $6,891, compared to 
$7,762 for F.H.A. and V.A. mortgages. 

Interest rates ranged from 5.5 to 6 
per cent for 51 per cent of the banks 
taking part in the survey. Rates be- 
tween 6.1 to 6.5 per cent were reported 
by 36 per cent of the participating 
banks, and the rest reported interest 
rates of over 6.5 per cent. 
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Discounts of 3 to 5 points on F.H.A. 
mortgages were reported by 51 per cent 
of the surveyed banks, while 32 per 
cent reported less than 3 points, and 
18 per cent reported discounts of over 
5 points. 

The survey was the first undertaken 
‘by the Mortgage Finance Committee, 
and participants hold approximately 30 
per cent of all commercial bank mort- 
gages in the country. 
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SI Million DiSplay. 
CaSh Draw Crowd$S 


The Long Island Fair turned into a 
huge success for Nassau County banks, 
which featured their main product— 
CASH—to real advantage, according to 
Edward L. Stamm, executive secretary, 
Nassau County Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

The banks pooled their resources to 
put $1 million in cash on display for 
Fair visitors. More than 50,000 people 
filled out coupons as they streamed by 
the exhibit, giving them a chance at the 
drawing for a $500 bill awarded at the 
close of the Fair. 
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A.I.B. Chapter Conducts 
Course for Handicapped 
The Baton Rouge, Louisiana, chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 
has taken an unusual step in banking 
education with the introduction of a 


Sign language used to teach handicapped about banks, banking 


course for eight handicapped people 
whose hearing and speech are impaired. 
The course, Principals of Bank Opera- 
tions, is being conducted in cooperation 
with the Louisiana State School for 
the Deaf, and the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation program. 

The course is conducted by a regular 
A.I.B. instructor, whose lecture is 
interpreted to the students by an 
instructor from the School for the Deaf. 
The class is made up of students from 
banks in Baton Rouge, Zachary, New 


Through our own offices in all 3 states, you can 


reach immediately into California, Oregon and 
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Washington, covering all your Western trans- 


actions with one account in this one bank. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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NATION 


Roads, Baker, Plaquemine, Port Allen, 
St. Francisville, and Denham Springs. 
The banks are well pleased with the 
work of these handicapped people and 
find that they make excellent employees, 
according to Albert G. Seal, vocational 
counsellor with the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation program. 

Shown in the accompanying photo of 
an actual class session are from the 
left: Miss Jean Boles, instructor, stand- 
ing; and seated, Robert Gibbin, Miss 
Jeannette Trahan, Mrs. Emile St. 
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Mr. Wright (left) and Mr. McDowell look over the blueprints for Wright Farm Service's new home, which 
will have twice the space of the present building. Inset shows ground broken for the foundation. 


“WE’VE SEEN OUR PURINA DEALER 
GROW ... WE BELIEVE IN HIS FUTURE” 


— says Everett B. McDowell, Cashier, 
The First National Bank, Georgetown, Kentucky 


*‘With four bare walls and not a 
single customer, Orem Wright 
opened his Purina Dealership here 
four years ago,’’ says Mr. Mc- 
Dowell. ‘‘We’ve watched Wright 
Farm Service grow until it needs 
more space for expanded services. 


*‘We believe in the dealership’s 
future and we’re ready to back Mr. 
Wright in the installation of Check- 
R-Mixing and equipment for bulk 
handling of feed. His business pro- 
vides services that our local farm- 
ing community needs. 


“Our bank finances Wright Farm 
Service customers, both direct and 


through the dealership. We have 
had no losses on such business. 


*‘We consider our Purina Dealer one 
of our best customers.”’ 


* * * * 


The First National Bank, which has 
served the Georgetown area for 76 
years, derives more than half its busi- 
ness from agriculture. In recent years, 
the raising of cattle, hogs and sheep 
has grown in importance to replace 
income from tobacco, which is sub- 
ject to acreage limitations. The Purina 
Dealer’s service has contributed to this 
expansion, 
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Roman, Geraldine Chevalier; back row, 
Maitland B. Knox, A.I.B. instructor, 
Mrs. Donald Rome, Miss Barbara San- 
chez, and Mrs. Tommy Slaton. 
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Pre-School Nursery Helps 
Bank Retain Employees 


An unusual method of improving 
employee relations and at the same time 
reducing the cost of training new work- 
ers has been adopted by Hialeah-Miami 
Springs Bank, Hialeah, Florida. The 
bank has opened a nursery school for 
the children of its employees. It is 
located in a former residence across 
the street from the bank’s main build- 
ing, and over a dozen pre-school chil- 
dren are presently enrolled. 

The non-profit nursery was the idea 
of Robert E. Hesterberg, bank executive 
vice-president. He had noted for several 
years that one of the main reasons 
women employees left the bank was 
the difficulty involved in arranging for 
eare of their children. 

Mr. Hesterberg added that since it 
takes approximately $1,000 and six 
months of training to develop an em- 





From left: W. W. Asbury, R. E. Hes- 
terberg, C. E. Buker 


Employees’ children play banker 


ployee properly, the nursery is expected 
to be a potent factor in reducing the 
turnover cost of new employees. In addi- 
tion the nursery ties in nicely with the 
bank’s employee relations program 
which features retirement, and _ hos- 
pitalization plans, among other things. 

Woodrow W. Asbury, assistant vice- 
president of the bank, is responsible for 
the operation of the nursery, and it is 
under the actual supervision of Mrs. 
Blanche Cartwright, who has operated 
similar installations for the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 

Parents are not allowed to visit their 
children in the school during lunch 
periods or at any other time. The bank 
operates the nursery as a regular pri- 
vate school, and parents are politely 
but firmly discouraged from interfering. 

Since the school went into operation, 
the bank has received applications from 
many former employees who quit work- 
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Nursery director gives children lesson in food values 


ing for family reasons. Thus, while 
there is a shortage of experienced bank 
help during parts of the year, the 
Hialeah-Miami Springs Bank has a 
back log of applications from its im- 
mediate area. 
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Women Bank Ofiicer 
List Lengthens 


The number of women bank officers 
and directors in the United States con- 
tinues to increase, according to the Re- 
search Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women. The latest 
study shows that 12,506 women have 
reached officer status, compared to 
10,500 that were listed in the commit- 
tee’s previous study. 

Miss Treva Ann Moore, committee 
chairman, pointed out that the study 
revealed that of the total of women 
officers, 164 are bank presidents. Miss 
Moore is vice-president and cashier of 
the First National Beach Bank, Jackson- 
ville Beach, Florida. 

The new statistics are reported in an 
article in a recent issue of The Woman 
Banker, official publication of the 
NABW. 
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Baseball Homer Nets 
Player $50 Bond 


Johnny Jaciuk, first baseman for the 
Richmond Virginians, a New York Yan- 
kee farm club, hit one of the most prof- 
itable home runs of his career this 
season, when the ball sailed over the 
right field fence at the Richmond park. 
It just happens that the State-Planters 
Bank of Commerce and Trust has an 
advertising sign on the fence, and the 
bank offered any Virginian player who 
hit a home run over it a $50 U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond. 

Presentation of the bond was made on 
an evening designated as “State-Plant- 
ers Night.” Bank employees were ad- 
mitted to the game free and were seated 
in a special section by girl bank em- 
ployees who acted as ushers. J. Harvie 


Wilkinson, III, son of the bank presi- 
dent, presented the award to Mr. Jaciuk 
before the game. 
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PBA Publishes Manual 
on Opening Accounts 


The Bank Operations Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
has recently published a “Manual for 
Opening Bank Accounts.” The manual 
has been well received and banks in 
14 states have ordered copies. 

The 52-page manual has chapters 
devoted to: initial interview; identifica- 
tion of new depositors; steps in opening 
new checking accounts; regular check- 
ing accounts; time accounts; savings 
fund accounts; Christmas and vacation 
clubs; and special checking accounts. 

The chapters are broken down into 
many detailed sections devoted to var- 
ious types of accounts, such as corpora- 
tions, churches, clubs, etc. Each section 
includes the type of signature card, the 
necessary documents for establishing an 


Forms for accounts included 
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Look whats new 
at the Harris Bank! 


This is just part of it— 
turn the page for the rest 



















New home for a 
great tradition: 


This is the enlarged 
Harris building at Clark 
and Monroe Streets. 
Here in Chicago's 
newest large banking 
home, the Harris 
tradition of personal 
service continues. 
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Here’s what’s happened: 


On October 24, the Chicago National Bank became a part of 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 





On the same day, we “opened” our greatly expanded home at 
the corner of Clark and Monroe Streets—in the heart of Chicago’s loop 





Now, the Harris offers new and broader services — 
personal services—for thousands of customers 





The Harris and Chicago National have always 
been complementary in the services they offer 
— Harris emphasizing its commercial business, 
Chicago National emphasizing its personal 
banking services. Now, under one roof, these 
services are brought together for the conven- 
ience of our many thousands of customers— 
new and old. 

Harris Bank now adds a ‘‘Personal Banking”’ 
division that specializes in personal loans, home 
improvement loans, auto financing, consumer 
credit and special checking accounts. 

We will continue, of course, with the serv- 





The new Savings Center is one of 
three lobbies. To the west is our Com- 
mercial Banking Lobby, and next to 
it is our new Personal Banking Lobby. 


Aclosed circuit TV system allows 
our police officers to watch sev- 
eral areas of the bank from this 
one group of monitors. 
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ices that have long distinguished the Harris. 
Our Commercial Loan divisions, our large Trust 
Department, the Investment Department 
specializing in tax-exempt bonds, the Finan- 
cial and Economic Research Department, and 
the International Banking Department with 
its network of correspondents in 99 countries. 

Right now, every officer and employee of 
both banks is hard at work at the Harris, pro- 
viding the personal attention that has long been 
a tradition in both banks. 

Call on us soon, won’t you? We look forward 
to serving you from the heart of the Midwest. 





The new Personal Banking division will serve our customers 
with special checking accounts, personal loans, auto loans 
and other forms of consumer credit, 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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347 Time-Tested 
Sales Stories 


Suggested messages prepared 
especially for BANKS, perforated 
on a Tape-O-Gram, and the 


continuously moving illuminated 


Salescaster Display, is the ideal | 


advertising combination that 
can't be beat... in attractive- 
ness, readership, effectiveness, 
and economy. 


Write for your free list of suggested 
messages and for descriptive litera- 
ture on the Salescaster Display 
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1012 East Elizabeth Ave., Linden, N.J. 
WaAbash 5-3450 
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Customers flock to bank during new car promotion 


account, plus those required in case of 
death, and information on power of 
attorney. The manual also includes 18 
separate forms for opening accounts. 
Copies are available from the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, Box 152, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, at $2.50. 
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New Film Shatters 
Staid Banker Image 


In a further effort to eliminate the 
idea that a banker is a cold business- 
man, Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has produced 
a new movie entitled “The Personal 
Touch.” 

The 26-minute color film takes the 
viewer behind the scenes and shows 
him bank operations. It also explains 
the contributions banks make to the 
American standard of living. 

The movie is done in a light, informal 
vein, and uses bank people to tell its 
story. Special showings have been 
scheduled for various business groups 
in the Minneapolis area, and the movie 
will also be made available to churches, 
schools, clubs, and civic organizations. 
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“Buick Buck’? Promotion 
Creates Lobby Tratfiic 


Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Flint, Michigan, cooperated with other 
merchants in the Flint area recently to 
celebrate the introduction of the 1961 
Buick. Since Flint is the hometown of 
the Buick Division of General Motors 
Corporation, merchants set aside five 
days to celebrate the debut of the car. 

The bank, as did other merchants in 
the area, gave away “Buick Bucks” 
which were in reality chances on sev- 


eral prizes offered the public including 
a new Buick. Altogether, Citizens Com- 
mercial gave away 96,000 Bucks. 

The bank was the center of attraction, 
since all the prizes to be given away 
during the promotion were displayed in 
the main downtown lobby. Many Flint 
residents trooped through the. bank to 
view the prizes and to pick up their 
“Buick Bucks.” 

One of the highlights of the event 
was the bank’s “Crack-the-Safe” pro- 
motion. The safe was operated in front 
of the building for one hour for each 
of the five days of the celebration. 
Hundreds of potential safe crackers 
lined up each day to try their hand. 
Those who succeeded received five silver 
dollars, and 500 “Buick Bucks.” 
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New Savercard Plan 
Uses Credit Card Appeal 
Home Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, San Diego, California, has 
added a new twist to the credit card 
rage with the introduction of a no-pass- 
book savings plan. The association has 
introduced a wallet-size plastic Saver- 
card which the customer can use when 
making deposits or withdrawals. 
Because the card is similar in many 


Card replaces regular passbook 
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respects to the ordinary credit card, 
the association has adopted the slogan 
“There are credit cards to help you 
spend money—now there is Savercard 
to help you save money.” 

Some of Home Federal’s customers 
still prefer to use passbooks so the 
Savercard plan has been offered as an 
optional account, and is being used 
mostly by short term, systematic sav- 
ings customers. The plan has proven 
so popular that the association has over 
$1.7 million in Savercard accounts. 

Here is how it works: Instead of a 
passbook, the customer is issued the 
ecard which contains his name, address, 
and account number. The convenient 
size insures that the customer will have 
the card with him at all times and will 
never be without proper identification 
for savings transactions. 

Also the customer does not have to 
fill in his name and account number on 
deposit or withdrawal slips since the 
information is already on the card and 
is imprinted directly on the slip at the 
time of the transaction. In addition to 
speeding up service, use of the card also 
eliminates errors in account numbers. 
The customer receives a receipt of his 
transaction and is mailed quarterly 
statements of his account. 
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A.B.A. Produces Film 

The advantages of sound money man- 
agement are portrayed in a new film 
which has been produced by the Public 


Relations Council of the American 
Bankers Association. Entitled “Personal 
Money Management,” the film shows 
how a couple with two children learn 
the art of managing their money with 
the aid of a local banker. 

The film portrays the proper use of 
money in terms of personal satisfaction, 
and specific goals to be attained. It also 
outlines the services provided by banks 
for all members of the family. The pro- 
duction is based on the pamphlet “Prop- 
er Money Management,” which was is- 
sued by the A.B.A. Savings and Mort- 
gage Division. 

The film can soon be purchased by 
A.B.A. members from the Public Rela- 
tions Council, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 
16, New York. Rentals can be obtained 
from Association Films, Incorporated, 
which maintains offices in Ridgefield, 
New Jersey; LaGrange, Illinois; San 
Francisco, California; and Dallas, Texas. 
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Jack Benny Presides 
at Ground Breaking Rites 


Entertainer Jack Benny was on hand 
at ceremonies in Stateline, Nevada, that 
marked the start of construction on the 
22nd branch office of the First National 
Bank of Nevada. Some 250 spectators 
were on hand to watch Mr. Benny turn 
the first shovelful of dirt at the site and 
thereby mark the beginning of the 
bank’s recently announced $2.5 million 
expansion program. 





Levity ruled at ceremony 


Other notables on hand for the event 
were Nevada’s lieutenant governor, Rex 
Bell, and E. J. Questa, president of the 
bank. 

Mr. Benny was his usual jocular self 
at the ceremony. He remarked that he 
hoped to be the first to make a with- 
drawal from the new bank and quipped, 
“It’s about time,” when Mr. Questa 
presented him with an award for his 
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A depositor’s delight—in a wide range 
of attractive colors. They’re used. by 
the world’s largest banking systems. 
Also in folding and “personalized” 
styles. Send for a free sample and 
your nearest distributor. 
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efforts. The reward consisted of a two- 
foot plywood “key” to the bank’s vault 
and a $1,000 money bag which Mr. 
Benny appropriately unearthed while 
breaking ground. 

On the preceding page, Mr. Benny is 
shown between Lieutenant Governor 
Bell (left), and Mr. Questa (right). 
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History of Money 


Thirty-six original water color paint- 
ings, depicting the story of money from 
prehistoric times to the present, have 
recently been displayed in the main 
office lobby of the Security First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, California. 
The display was the first California 
showing of the paintings, which were 
commissioned as a public service by the 
American Express Company. 
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Bank of Virginia Publishes 
Money Review 


As a new service for its correspond- 
ents, the Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
has started publication of a Money 
Review, a weekly summary of money 
market factors. Entitled, “Bank of Vir- 
ginia Money Review,” it is written by 
Dr. R. Pierce Lumpkin, economic con- 
sultant to the bank. 

Frederick Deane, Jr., Bank of Vir- 
ginia senior vice-president, says the 
purpose of the review is to set forth 
current information on factors affecting 
bank reserves and interest rates in 
order to provide a basis for more in- 
formed judgments related to banking 
and economic change. 

“In all the discussions and comments 
about the course of the economy for 
the rest of this year and 1961,” he 
added, “we feel this service to banker 
associates can make a significant and 
timely contribution.” 
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New Bank Landmark 


Plans for a new 20-story bank build- 
ing have been announced by the Con- 
necticut Bank and Trust Company, 
Hartford. The new building is part of 
the new Constitution Plaza which is 
currently being developed in Hartford, 
and it will be the tallest structure in 
the development. 

Plans for the building were an- 


Tallest edifice in new plaza 
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Brochure helps non-banking firm promote charge account clients 


nounced by L. E. Shippee, chairman of 
the bank, and Roger C. Wilkins, presi- 
dent of Constitution Plaza, Incorpo- 
rated. Plans call for the building to 
have a base section which will be three 
stories high. A 17-story tower will be 
set back from the base and will be used 
for both bank operations and rental. 

The main banking room will be two 
stories high and will be located at the 
south end of the building. A large 
covered parking area will adjoin the 
building with a direct entrance provided 
to the bank. Several drive-in windows 
for customer convenience are also 
planned in this area. 

The bank anticipates occupying at 
least 10 floors of the new building and 
will employ about 720 workers at the 
site. 
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Non-Banking Firm Enters 
Charge Account Field 

The popularity of charge account 
banking in the nation has led to the 
creation of at least one non-banking 
institution whose sole function is acting 
as a central bookkeeping and collection 
agency for retail merchants. 

Called Shoppers Charge Service, the 
company was organized in January, 
1959, as a subsidiary of Economy Fi- 
nance Corporation, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. Its first office was opened in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and since then, other 
branches have been opened in Columbus, 
Ohio, St. Louis, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Its most recent branch was opened 
this fall in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where SCS acquired the charge plans of 
major Twin City banks. In all, the 
service now operates in seven metro- 
politan communities, including Indian- 
apolis, where SCS is affiliated with the 
Morris Plan Charge Account Service. 

The company concentrates its services 
on locally owned specialty shops as well 
as larger regional chain operations. 
From the list of stores that are pres- 
ently being serviced, opportunities in 
the field appear to be numerous. SCS 
clients include apparel shops, shoe, 
hardware, furniture and appliance 
stores, plus dry cleaners, florists, beauty 
shops, optometrists, and landscapers. 


Officers of the company are: Ernest 
R. Lee, president; Charles- Kilgore, 
vice-president and general manager; 
and James F. Ackerman, vice-president 
and treasurer. Mr. Ackerman is also a 
past president of the Charge Account 
Bankers Association. 
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Two Booklets Promote 
Bank’s Many Services 


Two new publications, designed to 
acquaint both present and future cus- 
tomers with its banking and trust serv- 
ices, have been issued by the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Both booklets 
push the convenience of one-stop bank- 
ing, and each contains brief run-downs 
on 28 major services, and a listing of 
23 others that are available at the 
bank’s 27 offices. 

One booklet is entitled “A guide to 
complete one-stop banking and trust 
services,” and it emphasizes those serv- 
ices used mostly by individuals. The 
second booklet, pictured below, stresses 
commercial banking and trust services 
for businesses, institutions, and organ- 
izations. 


Special booklet on bank services 
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7111 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Virginia 
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of many types and sizes of power and. manual 
Rotaries now used by firms in many fields. 
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Community Art Gallery Builds Savings-and-Loan Goodwill 





Down on the west coast of Florida, 
a children’s Christmas card art contest 
will be the annual: December feature 
in The Community Galleries of Sarasota 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
and its two branches, in South Gate and 
Venice. 

A jury of well known artists will 
award the winners cash prizes, to be 
deposited in the children’s savings ac- 
counts. (There’s over $275,000 in Sara- 
sota Federal’s nearly 11,000 school 
savings accounts.) 

On the agenda of the galleries are 
shows for other amateurs, and new- 
comers to Florida whose hobbies in arts 
and crafts merit public exhibit and 
possible sales. 

Community service. Andrew J. Olsen, 
association president, and Mrs. Newell 
Gurbada, assistant vice-president in 
charge of public relations, had long 
been searching for a contribution to 
community service; they wanted to in- 
clude some kind of display center in 
their new building plans to reflect the 
association’s interest in public affairs. 

Artist Syd Solomon reminded them of 
the concentration of culture right in 
their own town: the many famous 
artists, sculptors, illustrators, photog- 
raphers, and designers. Two years ago, 








“Jim, this report from 
First National Bank 
will help you decide 

about Arizona!” 









Businessmen who have seen 
“Arizona’s Challenge of the ’60’s,” 
agree it gives them important pro- 
jections on Arizona’s future popu- 
lation, employment, bank deposits, 
income and other vital facts. This 
booklet is yours for the asking. 
Contact us and see how Arizona’s 
oldest bank can serve you. 
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Public jams branch lobby to view local artists’ creations 


the trio formed a non-commercial 
venture, “a unique liaison between the 
artist, the public, and financial inter- 
ests,” and called it The Sarasota Com- 
munity Gallery. This September, when 
the handsome South Gate and Venice 
branches were opened, they, too, had 
built-in galleries because of the tre- 
mendous success of the first venture. 

In his invitation to the public at the 
opening of the main office Mr. Olsen 
said, “In the beautiful new home of 
The Sarasota Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, a major space has been 
permanently allocated as an exhibition 
gallery, to be dedicated solely for an 
ever-changing display of arts and crafts 
and the products of the creative people 
who have given this community its 
unique cultural reputation.” 

Many visitors. In making such a com- 
mendable contribution to Sarasota’s 
citizens and visitors, of course, the kick 
back has been tremendous. “Not hun- 
dreds but thousands of visitors come 
through our gallery each month. Our 
gallery is the best traffic creator pos- 
sible,” Mrs. Gurbada said. 

The Community Gallery’s register 
books holds signatures and comments 
of visitors from all over the country. 
Usually booked up at least four or five 
months in advance, six weeks is allowed 
for each show. 

Just awhile ago The Gallery spon- 
sored an art auction for the benefit of 
the Sarasota High School band. Sev- 
enty-five artists contributed 115 paint- 
ings and original illustrations (for 
magazine covers, book jackets, etc.) 
to be sold to the highest bidders in 
an enormous crowd. When the auction- 
eer toted up the tab, there was a whop- 
ping $1,270; and how the band played 
its thanks! Both parents and students 
have expressed their gratitude. 


“Four Wives” show. One of the most 
popular exhibits is the “Four Wives” 
show. With their famous writer hus- 
bands assisting them, the artists are 
June Lane (Mrs. MacKinlay Kantor), 
Dorothy (Mrs. John D.) MacDonald, 
Beth (Mrs. Brud) Arthur, and Rachel 
Wells (Mrs. Lawrence Dame). 

The three galleries are open to the 
public during working hours and for 
special evening shows. As a money- 
saver to both the artists and the buying 
public, the bank charges no commissions 
for sales. Needless to say, the good 
will created is overwhelming. 

“We call the project a wedding of 
art and finance,” said Mrs. Gurbada, 
“or... of culture and commerce. We’re 
happy to contribute to the happiness of 
everyone: the public, the artists, and 
Sarasota Federal Savings and Loan.” 


Part of “Four Wives” Exhibit 
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The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch 


November, 


1960 


When a pencil’s in the hand of the banker 
from Chemical New York, it writes with a 
local point of view. Because the man at 
the thinking end knows your part of the 
country as well as he knows Wall Street. 

This combination of financial know-how 
and hometown knowledge pays off for you 
two ways. If, for example, you want credit 
information about a firm in your area, with 
his thorough knowledge of the region he 
can give you the answers in no time. 

And if you need information from out- 
side your immediate area, he gets it for you 
quickly through his contacts in the financial 
community, other industries like yours, 


and his home office, where the other trav- 
eling bankers from Chemical New York 
have filed their reports. 

He can help you, too, in speeding the 
movement of funds, in managing your in- 
vestments, in setting up pension plans— 
all the banking services you’d expect from 
one of the world’s biggest banks. 

Why not take advantage of this unique 
combination of local knowledge and met- 
ropolitan experience? Call ““The New York 
Banker with the hometown touch,” and 
get his pencil working for you. Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, New 
York 15. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Chemical Bank 
New York ‘Trust Company 
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Trends in Financial Architecture Reflected in Bank Buildings 


Wide variety of design is evident from buildings in various parts of country 
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‘Richmond, Va. Extensive use of glass is featured in the 
new Chamberlayne Avenue branch of the Central 
National Bank. Decorative canopy protects customers 
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New Orleans, La. Ceramic tile exterior, combined with 


a wide overhang give modern appearance to the newest green give striking and colorful appearance to the newly 
motor branch of the National Bank of Commerce. remodeled National Bank of Commerce. Unusual “air doors” 
Building contains two drive-in windows and one at both front and side entrances of the building are focal 


teller window inside. Parking area is also provided points of interest for customers and visitors alike 
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Tucson, Ariz. Sun screen of open tile extends from ground to roof St. Louis, Mo. Staggered drive-in windows lend 


line at the new Southern Arizona Bank and Trust Company branch. speed and efficiency to new motor branch of the 
Interesting feature is circular fountain which is illuminated at Baden Bank. Branch contains six windows in all, 
night. Building’s semi-circular design improves traffic flow. and unusual arrangement makes each window in 
Branch contains ten teller windows and one drive-in facility effect a “corner” window for easy access 





Longmont, Colo. Skillful use of Colorado native stone, Crawfordsville, Ind. Indiana limestone, and red brick are 


glass, and aluminum, give striking modern appearance featured in the exterior of the new First National Bank and 
to the new office of the Longmont National Bank. Trust Company building. Structure occupies one quarter of 
Bank’s name is prominently displayed atop building city block, and features drive-in window facilities 
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Pieture Parade of New and Modernized Bank Interiors 


Some of the latest adaptations in design from all parts of the nation 
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Parker, Ind. Interior brick adds warm Wilmington, N.C. Floor-to-ceiling windows, 85-foot tellers counter, and 
atmosphere to lobby decor in new open span construction add dimension to the main banking room in the 
Parker Banking Company lobby. new Wachovia Bank and Trust Company building. Lobby takes up entire 
Curved teller counter speeds service street level floor in six-story structure. Note ingeniously designed ceiling 
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Denison, Texas. No barriers separate officers section 





Parma, Ohio. Modern appointments highlight Parmatown 






from rest of main lobby in the new Citizens National shopping center branch of Cleveland Trust Company. Floor- 
Bank building so that customer will feel he is doing to-ceiling glass wall gives impression of spaciousness. 
business with the “whole bank.” Note use of plants The special railings separate officers’ and safe deposit areas 
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Bank Building & Equipment Corp 








Richmond, Va. Richly decorated officers section St. George, Utah. Teller stations of laminated plastic and rich 
adds dignity to remodeled main office of the walnut, customer-styled furnishings, and a colorful feature wall 
Colonial-American National Bank. Renovated highlight the lobby at the Bank of St. George. Terrazzo floor 
building was opened as part of 50th anniversary coverings, acoustical ceilings, and strip lighting were used 








I Kentland, Indiana. Terrazzo floor, and walls trimmed with wal- Mansfield, Texas. An interior atmosphere of home- 
nut formica panels are used in the lobby of the new Kentland like hospitality is featured in the new modern 
Bank. Teller cages are decorated in white formica and also quarters of the Mansfield State Bank. Lobby is 
trimmed in walnut formica to carry out theme of decor. tastefully decorated in walnut and brick. Dropped 
Open officers’ area at far end of the lobby is carpeted lighting area over teller counters eases eye strain 
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In the time it took you to “process” the baby last 
night...our night staff processed 4,000 cash items 


Even if you’re an old hand at this sort 
of thing, it probably takes you eight sleepy 
minutes to powder, pin, and pamper the baby 
back to sleep. 

During those eight minutes, our night 
staff processes some 4,000 cash items. We 
average 500 a minute. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 
_ funds by the following morning. 

Our correspundents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 
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You and your customers will, too. 

We’ll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL 
LLIN OWS ....00n: 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F. D. I. C. 
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Convention innovation: wives are specially invited, to hear talk on aiding husbands’ careers 


FOR CHALLENGING ROAD AHEAD 





BANK OPERATING GUIDEPOSTS 


NABAC convention airs latest thinking on improving work 
sharpening audit and control techniques 


efficiency ... also 


OST reduction methods, and 
changes in operating and audit- 
ing procedures being effected by 

the adoption of varying degrees of 
automation in banks, received close 
attention at this year’s national con- 
vention of NABAC, The Association 
for Bank Audit, Control and Opera- 
tion, held in Los Angeles. 

As one innovation at this year’s 
meeting, wives had a special invita- 
tion to attend one of the business 
sessions to hear suggestions on how 
they could play an important role in 
their husbands’ success, from Dr. W. 
Ballentine Henley, president, College 
of Osteopathic Physicians & Sur- 
geons, Los Angeles. 

Another newsworthy feature was a 
“junior bankers’ hospitality suite,” 
where youngsters could be left in the 
evenings so parents could enjoy the 
convention events. 

But perhaps the highlight of the 
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By 
THE EDITORS 


entire convention came when some 
1,500 bankers and their wives joined 
to pay glowing tribute to Darrell R. 
Cochard, retiring executive vice-pres- 
ident of NABAC. At the annual con- 
vention banquet, Ralph “This Is Your 
Life” Edwards was introduced as the 
main speaker to describe how his 
famous show is put together. Instead, 
he pulled a surprise by turning his 
attention to “Mr. NABAC,” as Mr. 
Cochard is widely known in banking 
circles. As old photos and friends 
from his past paraded into view, the 
program reached a climax with the 
presentation to Darrell of keys to a 
new automobile for use in his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Cochard was NABAC’s first, 
full-time employee when the associa- 


tion was launched 36 years ago. His 
first employee was his wife, Esther, 
who shared the seat of honor with 
him on the banquet stage. Today, in 
contrast, NABAC has a professional 
staff of 38 people, and has a bank 
membership of nearly 6,000 institu- 
tions throughout the United States 
and in 25 foreign countries. 

General chairman of the conven- 
tion was Percy E. Warner, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Title Insurance 
and Trust Co., and vice-chairman was 
B. R. Fox, assistant auditor, Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles. 

Following is a summary of some 
of the highlights of the convention 
addresses. 


NABAC Progress 


NABAC gained 262 new member 
banks during the past year, reported 
President Arthur C. Suhrbier, and 
membership in the 36-year-old asso- 
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C.D. Coen presents specific 


ciation now stands at 5,814 banks. 
During the same period, 10 new local 
conferences have been established. 

Mr. Suhrbier, auditor, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, also announced 
plans for expansion of NABAC’s edu- 
cational activities. 

To meet mounting demands for 
admission to the NABAC School held 
annually at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, a third section will probably be 
added for the 1961 session to permit 
the admission of a larger number of 
qualified applicants. 

It was further announced that a 
seminar will be held November 16-18 
in Chicago on Maintaining the Work 
Force, and there will be another one 
next spring on Cost Accounting. 

Moreover, a_ short introductory 
course in bank auditing is being de- 
veloped for the benefit of persons not 
sufficiently advanced to enter the 
NABAC School. 


The Road Ahead 


In a period of rising costs and 
extension of new services, the 
profitability of every bank operation 
needs to be studied whether it relates 
to loaning operations, to the area of 
safe-deposit rentals, to trust func- 
tions, or to service charges on com- 
mercial and individual checking ac- 
counts, said A.B.A. President Carl A. 
Bimson. 

Mr. Bimson, who is also president 
of the Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, noted that these cost- 
study results should be weighed in 
their relationships to the benefits, 
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ideas on reducing expenses 


direct and indirect, which can be 
derived by offering a specific service. 
Frequently, he added, collateral bene- 
fits outweigh the unprofitability of 
a specific operation in the opinion of 
management. 

Unfortunately, he continued, most 
banks have given too little thought to 
a cost study of savings operations; 
in consequence, it is difficult for them 
to determine the actual profitability 
of savings funds. If this hasn’t been 
done, queried Mr. Bimson, how would 
any bank know for certain that its 
present rates are all it can afford to 
pay? 

It behooves us, he continued, to 
exert every reasonable effort to make 
it more convenient for people to do 
business with us than with our com- 
petitors. Instead of merely inviting 
the retail customer to come to us, we 
must also be prepared to take our 
services out to him. 

Thankfully, he said, hundreds of 
bankers located in virtually every 
state in the Union already are be- 
ginning to do that very thing. These 
progressive bankers know that the 
most important determinant in a re- 
tail customer’s selection of an insti- 
tution to handle his financial services 
is convenience. Survey and studies 
have proved beyond question, Mr. 
Bimson stated, that although marked 
differentials in interest rates may 
persuade a potential customer to 
choose a nonbanking institution in 
preference to a bank, minor differ- 
entials don’t really matter—assuming 
the bank is more convenient. 

New sales techniques are only be- 


ginning steps, said the A.B.A. pres- 
ident, even though they are big ones 
and certainly in the right direction. 
What banking really needs, he said, 
is the same sort of marketing concept 
that animates the production and 
sales performances of most of our 
major industries. In short, he 
stressed, what must govern banks in 
the future is the fundamental reali- 
zation that banks must design and 
run their operations not to suit their 
own convenience but instead to pro- 
vide more convenience for the cus- 
tomer. 


Mechanization Trends 


Moves toward more highly devel- 
oped procedures for handling bank 
work were discussed by a panel rep- 
resenting institutions of widely vary- 
ing sizes, from $13 million to $8 
billion. 

In planning and programming the 
use of bank equipment, a general sys- 
tems analysis program was advocated 
by Denton A. Fuller, president, The 
Citizens National Bank, Wellsville, 
New York, and he indicated that the 
following factors should be consid- 
ered in such a program: 

Preparation of a work flow chart; 
number and activity of checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts, and loans; 
volume indicators for all depart- 
ments; analysis of the cost of doing 
business; degree and effectiveness of 
audit control; centralization of ac- 
counting; allocation of department 
space; assignments of responsibility 
and authority; customer relations; 
employee relations; adequacy of pres- 
ent equipment; review of accounting 
requirements; account numbering 
system. 

Then, assuming that the systems 
analysis program suggests certain 
equipment replacements, Mr. Fuller 


Another feature: a play place for 
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suggested the following as a mini- 
mum check list: Are present unit 
costs excessive? Do present repair 
costs of equipment exceed accepted 
standards? Will the estimated oper- 
ating costs of the new machine com- 
pare favorably with established 
standard costs? Can the new equip- 
ment be operated just as effectively 
with less skilled personnel? Will the 
new machine pay for itself within a 
reasonable length of time? Is the 
problem one of obsolescence or de- 
preciation? What percentage of time 
will the new equipment be in use? 
Will the machine result in greater 
production? Will internal controls be 
tightened? Will audit become more 
effective? What are the provisions 
for “down time” and how prompt will 
service be available? Has as much as 
possible been learned about specifica- 
tions of equipment offered by various 
manufacturers? Have all facts been 
thoroughly explored and claims veri- 
fied to prevent misinterpretation? 

In discussing the valuable safety 
features inherent in more highly me- 
chanized methods, Arthur Larschan, 
vice-president and comptroller, Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago, 
made this comment: 

“Through automatic equipment 
and carefully designed procedures, 
you take away from the department 
of origination the proof of each day’s 
transactions, thus providing an auto- 
matic system of checks and balances 
through dual control; reports of 
overdrafts, uncollected funds, delin- 
quent loans; and a multitude of sta- 
tistical reports that are independ- 
ently available. Mr. Larschan also 
pointed out that trial balances of all 
records are prepared more frequently 
and that it was much easier to locate 
differences. Moreover, under an auto- 
mated system direct audit verifica- 
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Ralph Edwards surprises Darrell Cochard with “This Is Your Life” skit 
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Retiring “Mr. NABAC” is honored, with his wife’s assistance 


tions are much easier to make, as a 
larger volume can be_ prepared 
quickly. 

“We have reduced our staff by 24 
people by completely automating our 
installment loan accounting, accruals, 
collections and reports,” Mr. Lar- 
schan stated, “in addition to increas- 
ing our annual income from late 
charges by $30,000 a year over the 
amount we were collecting through 
our previous handposting system.” 

Factors to consider in making me- 
chanization studies were discussed 
by William H. Greenfield, senior 
vice - president, Republic National 
Bank of Dallas. For example, he made 
this statement: “We have found that 


youngsters enables parents to enjoy the convention features 





our survey team should be our own 
senior people who have diversified 
knowledge of our bank’s accounting 
procedures and policies.” 

Mr. Greenfield also reported that 
cost studies which previously seemed 
to be adequate are now found to be 
inadequate. “The conclusion has been 
reached because of hidden costs we 
have encountered, along with prob- 
lems of work flow to keep expensive 
machines and expensive operators 
properly employed,” he explained. 

“Control problems at times seem 
insurmountable,” the speaker con- 
tinued. “Our biggest problem is how 
to redirect the activities of our people 
and our customers to smooth out 
peaks and valleys, keep a firm sched- 
ule yet give good customer service, 
and build up check points to keep our- 
selves in balance all during the day. 
We are of the opinion at the present 
time that random posting—permit- 
ting us to handle work as it comes to 
the bank—may be a practical answer 
to this problem, particularly in de- 
posit accounting.” 

The biggest mistake any bank can 
make, according to Al Zipf, vice-pres- 
ident, Bank of America, is just to 
stand still. Now, he added, is the 
time to jump on the MICR band- 
wagon and take advantage of the 
savings possible. 

He advised bankers to start post- 
ing numerically on conventional ma- 
chines as soon as they can, otherwise 
in a year or two at the most they 
will realize that their net operating 
earnings have suffered in relation to 

See NABAC CONVENTION REPORT—Page 92 
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This bank services some 200 dealers over a 
100,000 square mile two-state area, does 
a $5 million annual loan business 


Building @ Volume 


TIME: SALES 


S a specialized operation apart 

from our local consumer credit 

activity, which is handled by an- 
other department within the bank, 
we have been able to develop an un- 
usual volume of time sale financing 
by serving Billings distributors and 
their dealers spread over a 100,000 
square mile area in Montana and 
northern Wyoming. 

Our “better mousetrap,” which is 
known as the M-W Plan because of 
the two states involved, includes 
many modified and improved features 
for distributor and dealer financing, 
developed over the past several dec- 
ades. Not only is it a profitable oper- 
ation for the bank, but it has also 
stimulated the growth of business in 
our community and spread benefits 
into the surrounding territory. 


By 
DOYLE C. JOHNSON 


Assistant Vice-President, 
First National Bank 
in Billings, Billings, Montana 


We service some 200 dealers under 
the program and have averaged $4 
million plus in annual loan volume 
over the past few years. The current 
year should exceed $5 million. The 
bulk of our paper is concentrated in 
the equipment field. However, in ad- 
dition to financing industrial machin- 
ery and farm implements, we are 
handling loans on home appliances, 
motor vehicles, boats, motors, trail- 
ers, propane tanks, and irrigation 
spraying systems, among other 
things. The list continues to grow. 


INANCING 


The primary purpose of our de- 
partment is to handle distributor- 
arranged loans. The bank’s budget 
loan department, meantime, handles 
all local personal loans, auto loans, 
and the like. It is now servicing some 
$1,500,000 in loans annually, and we 
look for increased activity in this 
department. In fact, we are seeking 
more local loans, and are advertis- 
ing our personal loan services in all 
available media. 

The M-W Plan, on the other hand, 
is not advertised; we rely on our dis- 
tributors, and word of mouth, to get 
the story to dealers in our service 
area. This has worked out quite well. 
Even distributors from as far away 
as Denver and Spokane, for instance, 
have asked us to handle their paper. 

Our loans are all handled on a par- 


Developed over many years, the program has many improved features for dealers and distributors 


At left, a segment of the M-W Plan operation. In the scene at the right, President Fred Marble, Jr. (center) finds volume 
figures pleasing, as do Assistant Vice-President Doyle Johnson (standing) and Vice-President H. E. Kinsley 
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Field men, contract penalties, help to keep losses low 


ticipation basis. We cover 50 per cent 
of the contract and a large eastern 
correspondent the remainder. The ar- 
rangement is quite advantageous to 
us. It enables us to service more cus- 
tomers than we would be able to oth- 
erwise, and we can handle wholesale 
loans in excess of our $100,000 limit. 

A local distributor, for instance, 
knows that we can floor plan a 
$200,000 inventory immediately. If 
he desires to exceed that limit, we 
can arrange for an even larger loan, 
either by contacting our eastern cor- 
respondent or by inviting another 
correspondent to participate. With 
the aid of other banks, we have floor 
planned up to $500,000 for one of our 
distributors. 

Under our floor planning agree- 
ments, we will take a chattel mort- 
gage on the distributor’s inventory 
at 90 per cent of factory invoice. 
Once a month we check his stock to 
be sure that property assigned to the 
bank is still on his premises. 

If a distributor sells part of his in- 
ventory, we expect payment within 
24 hours, and this is spelled out in 
our contract with him. The contract 
is usually for 90 days, renewable up 
to a 12-month limit. 

Our distributors have gained new 
franchises during the past decade, 
and we are always eager to help them 
tap new markets. Recently, for ex- 
ample, we began financing irrigation 
spraying systems. This equipment 
averages about $15,000 an installa- 
tion and has become quite popular in 
our dry climate. 

Currently we have about $2.5 mil- 
lion in retail loans outstanding, and 
all this paper originated from our 
200 dealers. We find that, if properly 
treated, the dealers can be valuable 
members of the bank’s installment 
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financing team. In our operation they 
initiate a large amount of business, 
act as our interviewers, and handle 
a great deal of our clerical work for 
us. In our discussions with them we 
stress the importance of complete 
customer interviews when they pre- 
pare the conditional sale contracts, 
thereby eliminating the need for us 
to return the lien instruments to 


them for correction due to errors or 
omissions. Actually, the dealers are 
doing an excellent job in helping us 
keep our delinquency rate down, both 
through careful writing of customer 
contracts and in the occasional fol- 
low-up of past due notices. 

The various types of financing 
plans, our rates and charges, sample 
transactions, and thorough explana- 
tions of insurance plans and rates are 
all contained in our handy time sale 
financing booklet, which is given to 
each dealer who submits paper to us. 
We keep it up-to-date by sending out 
any changes in our policies, such as 
the addition of new types of equip- 
ment we will finance. The manual is 
in loose-leaf binder form, permitting 
insertion of this additional material. 

We have quite a variety of plans 
and the use of a single conditional 
sale contract for all of them has 
helped in our paper work. 

The insurance plans are unusually 
broad in their protection to the bank, 
the dealer, and the retail customer. 
Should the buyer die, the bank re- 
ceives full payment, the dealer’s re- 
serve fund is not affected, and the 
policy beneficiary retains the equip- 
ment. Beyond this, if the customer 
becomes sick or has an accident, the 

See TIME SALES FINANCING—Page 106 


Forms and dealer manual provided to participating dealers 
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Strong personalized relationships, carefully 
fostered, help to make this institution 


a wery formidable competitor 


In Calfornia: Sn 
Independent Bank Bastion 


N branch-bank dominated Cali- 
fornia, the $47 million Bank of 
Stockton stands out as a highly 

successful independent bastion. This 
94-year-old institution is the second 
oldest bank operating in California 
under its original charter, its history 
dating back to just after the Civil 
War. But that alone does not account 
for its being the leading independent 
bank in the rich San Joaquin Valley. 
Perhaps a clue to its marked prog- 
ress, based on personalized service 
through the years, is the fact that 
the bank was long known as “Gene’s 


By 
HARRY V. ODLE 


Editor, Burroughs Clearing House 


Bank” when its president was E. L. 
Wilhoit. In a few short years after 
Mr. Wilhoit became board chairman 
in the late 40’s, and R. L. Eberhardt 
succeeded him as president, the insti- 
tution became commonly known as 
“Ebe’s Bank.” 

It is this strongly personalized re- 
lationship which the bank has care- 
fully fostered that makes it such a 





formidable competitor in its area, 
and is a testimonial to its strong 
growth. On July 1, 1868, the bank 
had 150 depositors and $141,877 in 
deposits. Today it has some 25,000 
depositors and total deposits of more 
than $45,000,000. 

There has been great emphasis, for 
example, on the selection of an out- 
standing board of directors of lead- 
ing business and professional men in 
the community. And this was stressed 
in a series of local advertisements, 
each insertion giving personal de- 
tails on one of the directors. The 


There’s emphasis on customer convenience in new $1,500,000 office of the Bank of Stockton 


Wide “air door” provides the last word in ease of egress 











Built-in adding machine takes the work out of figuring 














What About the Future 
of 
Independent Banking? 


Despite the success of the Bank 
of Stockton which he heads, 
President R. L. Eberhardt has 
no illusions about the challeng- 
ing road ahead for the U.S. inde- 
pendent banks. In this article he 
cites the factors that are leading 
to the depletion in their ranks, 

. such as “excessive” charter- 
ing, management problems, dis- 
couraging competition, and 
tempting purchase offers ... and 
sees a further trend in this 
direction “unless banking can 
rally its forces and correct some 
of these present practices.” 








R. L. EBERHARDT 








series, incidentally, won a California 
advertising award. 

At the start of this year, the 
bank’s stock was split 10 for 1, to en- 
courage a still broader distribution of 
local ownership. This ties in with the 
Bank of Stockton’s basic theme... 
“Local people, your friends and neigh- 
bors, own and operate the Bank of 
Stockton,” which is used prominently 
and consistently. “This slogan,” ex- 
plains President Eberhardt, “stresses 
the fact that the Bank-of Stockton is 
a home-owned bank ... a fact that 
has instilled in the people of this area 
a confidence in the Bank of Stockton, 
a confidence which no other bank in 
the area can inspire.” 


S might be expected, the officers 

of the bank are extremely active 
in community affiairs. Typical is Pres- 
ident Eberhardt’s service as one of 
the five Port Commissioners of the 
Stockton Port District. He has played 
a significant role in making the Port 
of Stockton not only California’s only 
inland seaport, but the fastest grow- 
ing cargo port on the Pacific Coast, 
with tonnage figures rivaling those 
of San Francisco. He also serves as a 
member of the Board of Regents of 
the University of The Pacific (for- 
merly the College of the Pacific, Cali- 
fornia’s oldest accredited university) 
and a multitude of other community 
development activities. 

Another great source of local 
strength has been the bank’s aggres- 
sive, flexible loan activity throughout 
the years. Many of the most success- 
ful merchants and farmers in this 
now prosperous Valley area owe their 
start to the fact that the bank was 
willing to make decidedly risk loans 
to them under adverse circumstances. 
In several instances, these same indi- 
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viduals have since become members 
of the bank’s board. 

It was typical that when the Bank 
of Stockton management plunged into 
the design of a new $1,500,000 head- 
quarters office, great thought was 
given to providing the utmost in cus- 
tomer convenience. Thus, there is ac- 
cess to the 80-car parking area from 
all four sides of the block. The main 
portion of the parking area is covered 
by an aluminum and plastic canopy, 
to keep customers dry in the winter 
and provide shade for their cars in 
the summer. From the parking facili- 
ty, the customer can either use one of 
two walk-up windows on a covered 
patio, or enter the bank through the 
only “air door” in any California 
bank. In this “doorless door,” an elec- 
tronically controlled blanket of air 
three feet in depth and as wide as 
the entire double door keeps out dust, 


insects cold, etc., and it provides the 
last word in ease of egress. 

Inside, there are such conveniences 
as customer lounges, a built-in add- 
ing machine in the check desk, and 
even high chairs for small tots. Focal 
point of interest is a huge mural in 
the lobby, depicting the industries— 
past and present—of the Stockton 
area. 

In the past the Bank has never 
aggressively gone out to “sell” its 
services, but with its greatly ex- 
panded facilities a more intensive 
business development program has 
been launched. 

As one phase, a woman has been 
engaged to call on new residents of 
Stockton a couple of days after their 
arrival. She arranges for them to 
receive Welcome Wagon services, and 
extends an invitation to them to 
patronize the home-owned community 
bank. - 

Also now under way is a program 
of staff training on customer rela- 
tions and business development. 

While gratified at Bank of Stock- 
ton’s progress. President R. L. Eber- 
hardt, whose entire business career 
spanning 45 years has been devoted 
to banking, is fearful as to the future 
of independent banking. His views 
carry considerable weight, since he 
was organizer and past president of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, and also served as president of 
the California Bankers Association 
in 1945-46. 

In a carefully thought-out state- 
ment for this article, President Eber- 
hardt had this to say: “Believing that 
independent banking has been the 
very foundation for the growth and 
development of our country, it is 
with a great deal of regret that I see 
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Bank aerial view further depicts the stress on convenience 


Note access to 80-car parking area from all four sides of the block 











Included is a detailed explanation of 
how it can be used in selecting 
bank or branch locations 


Yew Tool in Banking: 
APPLIED ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


N recent years, broader banker in- 
terest has been evidenced in new 
techniques and methods. One of 

these key new tools is economic re- 
search, which more and more is being 
used to guide bankers and to assist 
them in planning. This means staff 
or outside professional assistance in 
planning for the future, planning to 
meet competition, analyses for appli- 
cations for new bank charters, sur- 
veys of potential branch location, and 
in general laying the groundwork for 
future service to new business com- 
munity. 

There are a large number of ways 
in which economic research can be 
applied to banks. In the first place, it 
can be used in conjunction with the 
various market research studies or 
surveys which might be carried out 
from time to time, in connection with 
bank sales or advertising expendi- 
tures. Market research has proved to 
be valuable in evaluating the cor- 
porate image of banks and to locate 
soft spots in the competitive picture, 
to evaluate the relative position of 
competition, to point up weaknesses 
in business development planning, 
and so on. The qualitative factors 
which market research surveys may 
supply, however, can be further 
weighed and evaluated by the use of 
quantitative and qualitative analyses, 
and by economic studies of a variety 
of types. 


A number of banks have turned to 
developing their own economic anal- 
ysis or economic research depart- 
ment. Some of the larger institutions 
of the country, of course, have econ- 
omists on the staff who assist loan 
officers, work with the bank’s execu- 
tive planners in various evaluations, 
who put out the bank letter or spe- 
cial bank studies, or who assist the 
bank’s customers in a variety of 
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ways. These departments are to a 
large extent service or “staff” de- 
partments, and have proved their 
worth many times over. There are 
even some banks (a very few, how- 
ever) who have their own market 
research departments as such, staffed 
by either an economist or by market 
research people or sociologists. This 
is rather the exception 
than the rule, however. 

Naturally, a good 
many bankers are 
themselves economists 


more often being done by outside 
professional consulting firms. These 
firms offer a certain amount of objec- 
tivity, and an ability to produce a job 
within a given time, plus a profes- 
sional approach, and a peculiar abil- 
ity to analyze a problem unique to a 
given bank, partly because the con- 
sulting firm has seen similar prob- 
lems before. 

Further, many projects which a 
bank is desirous to undertake or 
moves which it would like to make 
are stalled because agreement is not 


Examples of economic geography analysis 


Data helps to gauge logical prospects 





by business training or 
by academic training. 
They know the value of 
economic research in 
order to evaluate re- 
gional growth, to proj- 
ect population trends, 
to forecast capital 
needs of local industry, 
to project interest on 
money rates for indus- 
tries or for builders in 
the area or for the 
bank itself. One big 
problem today, of 
course, is the complex- 
ity (and scarcity) of 
bankers’ time. The 
average bank officer, 
while perhaps an econ- 
omist by training or by 
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Discussing a branch location study with First Research staff members are, seated, 
President Philip W. Moore (left) and Executive Vice-President E. Van Sciver 


In economic surveys, some banks utilize outside consultants 


easily reached. Often, a complete un- 
derstanding of the problem (or of all 
pertinent aspects of the problem) is 
not easily attainable. For this rea- 
son also, professional firms are re- 
tained. 

What else should one expect of 
these professional firms wnich may 
offer a skilled approach, a profes- 
sional objectivity and an expertness 
in the complex business of analysis? 
In the first place, they are (or should 
be) experienced in banking studies. 
They should know commercial bank- 


Spotting areas of concentration 


ing problems and should know com- 
mercial banking techniques intimate- 
ly. Once briefly versed in the general 
problem of the client bank, they 
should be able to complete the work 
expeditiously and accurately, without 
bothering the staff of the bank with 
questions, and be able to consult with 
the bank committee or board on their 
findings. Most important of all, how- 
ever, they bring to bear not only the 
modern techniques of economic anal- 
ysis and economic geography, but an 
understanding of market research 


and banking principles. Thus, the 
professional economic analyst will be 
able to take a practical approach to 
the method in which banks serve a 
given community, knowing that such 
banks derive their economic char- 
acter from the special business back- 
ground and particular sociological 
makeup of their given service com- 
munity. 

Over the past eight years, First 
Research Corporation has noticed an 
increasing practical use of economic 
research by banks. Such research has 
been used in a huge variety of actual 
cases; to cite a few: To assist the 
board of directors in deciding wheth- 
er or not to move the traffic-ridden 
bank from the middle of a sizable 
young city out to an area ten blocks 
south (Florida); to determine the 
optimum size of a new main office 
building (Ohio); as being used to 
determine whether or not (and 
where) to make plans for extensive 
branch banking in new suburbs (Ala- 
bama); to evaluate the banking 
structure of a community (North 
Carolina) ; to determine whether or 
not to expand a given bank building 
or to move to an area which could 
take advantage of parking and drive- 
in facilities (Georgia). 

One of the most interesting uses 
of economic research, we have found, 
is in the economic analysis of a new 
bank location (charter application 
See APPLIED ECONOMIC RESEARCH—Page 100 


that can be used to determine competitive patterns, driving times, and population for various areas 
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Total reaches record $26.7 billion under 39 million 


1949 





policies, group 


1954 


certificates 


redit Life's Growth Problems 


Volume has skyrocketed, but there is controversy and worry 
ower the rate regulation trend and the question of profits 


REDIT life insurance has _ be- 
come the fastest growing form 
of insurance. It has leaped from 

$1,729,000,000 in force in 1948 to a 
$26.7 billion total at year-end, more 
than matching the surge in consumer 
credit outstanding from some $14 
billion to more than $52 billion over 
the same span. This remarkable 
growth has placed credit life insur- 
ance in the forefront and prompted 
legislation to control it. 

Efforts thus far have been prima- 
rily aimed at protecting the borrower 
from misuses of credit life insurance. 
The insurance companies have sup- 
ported this drive and even provided 
suggestions for legislative bodies. 
But the pending federal credit disclo- 
sure act, now before the U.S. Senate, 
goes a little beyond what the insur- 
ance companies had bargained for. 
They look upon it as a bad omen for 
the future, when federal rate regula- 
tion might eventually become a 
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reality for all forms of insurance. 

Currently, credit life insurance is 
under fire on many counts: the rate 
charged is one of the main issues in 
several states; the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Senate Judiciary Anti- 
trust Subcommittee are both investi- 
gating overseas reinsurance subsi- 
diaries of credit life companies for 
possible tax evasion; the Internal 
Revenue Service is making a contin- 
uing study of past underwriting 
earnings of credit life subsidiaries 
to determine whether these earnings 
should be termed profit or be classi- 
fied as nontaxable premium income 
under the repealed life company sta- 
tute which levied a tax only on in- 
vestment income; and the latest re- 


striction is in the form of the federal 
credit disclosure act. 

The latter bill has been approved 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
subcommittee. It calls for disclosure 
of finance charges, in terms of simple 
annual interest, and includes any 
charges that are incident to the ex- 
tension of credit. 

Some of the states have estab- 
lished rate schedules to “guide” the 
insurance firms. These “benchmarks” 
vary quite markedly and have 
prompted court action by many in- 
surance firms to test the “‘reasonable- 
ness” of these authorized rates. 

There seems to be room for doubt, 
too, considering that New York and 
New Jersey have set a scale for which 
the rate decreases to 44 cents per 
$100 annual insurance for the larg- 
est policy, while Illinois and Mich- 
igan, among others, have established 
a 75 cents per $100 rate. The average 
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Techniques for developing work standards, 
uncovering unnecessary functions 


bank Approaches to 
CONTROLLING CLERICAL COSTS 


ITH a growing dismay, bank- 
We have been watching their 

operating costs climb steadily 
upward in a trend that shows no 
promise of leveling off. Many factors 
are behind this: demands for speed- 
ier processing, needs for additional 
services, calls for more data on the 
part of government agencies, and the 
general inflationary curse. 

What can be done about it? 

The obvious solution to the cost 
squeeze is increased income. Income, 
however, is more or less fixed. So, the 
chief means of increasing profit is to 
cut down operating expenses by fo- 
cusing a bank’s management talent 
on the problem of controlling its 
costs. 

A reduction of $50,000 a year in 
operating expenses may have the 
same effect on the profit picture as 
adding $1 million in deposits. 

Clerical cost control is one poten- 
tially significant approach to lower 
operating expenses. It involves tech- 
niques now being widely applied in 
many sectors of business with spec- 
tacular results. Clerical cost control 
programs have been eminently suc- 
cessful in industrial concerns. They 
have brought major savings and 
more efficient personnel deployment 
in fields where clerical services loom 
as an ever-larger element of expense 
—in insurance companies, for ex- 
ample. 

Banks, too, are entering the ranks, 
sometimes with outside assistance 
to get started and properly assess as 
well as apply the studies. 

It is estimated that current tech- 





SEE COVER: John Hanley, analyst, 
and Elaine Graham, supervisor in 
methods and standards department, 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., 
check flow chart for completeness 
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niques, well-validated in practice, are 
applicable to about 75 per cent of all 
banking operations and results have 
been excellent not only in the largest 
banks but also in those with deposits 
ranging from $10,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. Recent case examples show 
what can be achieved: 

e A system change developed by a 
correspondent of Chase Manhattan 
Bank brought a 30 per cent reduc- 
tion in bookkeeping costs. 


Establishing “should-take” time 


Analyst John Hanley at Chemical Bank 
makes stop-watch study of operation 





® Using work measurement stand- 
ards developed by Chicago’s Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, a corre- 
spondent bank reduced personnel in 
its bookkeeping department by 33 
per cent. 

® Recent work measurement stud- 
ies at Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company have enabled the 
bank to reduce operating expenses by 
27 per cent in the areas where they 
have been applied. 

® The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York is assisting its member 
banks in a functional analysis of 
their income and expense, on a “do- 
it-yourself” basis. This approach 
makes it possible for each institution 
to pinpoint and assess its own posi- 
tion in areas of high operating ex- 
pense. In effect, this approach orients 
a bank’s management on where to 
focus its contro] studies and make 
cost-cutting improvements. 

In each of these instances—all in- 
volving bank operations comparable 
with those of medium-sized banks— 
some or all of the essentials of an 
integrated clerical cost control pro- 
gram were applied. Experience has 
taught practitioners that clerical 
functions nearly always cut across 
divisional or departmental lines and 
have their effect throughout the 
mainstream of an institution’s work 
flow. Accordingly, good practice calls 
for clerical cost control approaches 
and studies that will not mislead 
management or distort results: be- 
cause of a shallow or absolutely lim- 
ited effort. 

The type of program-that seems 
to yield the greatest return on in- 
vestment—savings-cost ratio of 4 to 
1 in the first year alone is not un- 
realistic—is currently in use in some 
of the larger banks and is rapidly 
being initiated in branches and cor- 
respondent institutions. Essentially, 
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the steps in the program are these: 

1. Analyze functions and methods 
of each department. 

2. Establish correct work flow, 
eliminating unnecessary work and 
sharpening methods and systems. 

3. Use work-measurement tech- 
niques to develop “should-take”’ times 
for repetitive tasks within the 
streamlined flow of work. 

4. Evaluate work volume. Com- 
pare available time with “should- 
take” time. 

5. Adjust staff to proper size. 

6. Install a continuing budget con- 
trol program. 

Following are brief descriptions 
of four different programs. 


Chase Manhattan Bank 
Methods improvement and work 
measurement usually go hand in 
hand. The degree of emphasis on 


each component varies with the pro- 
gram. The Chase Manhattan Bank 
has been methods-conscious for many 
years and has achieved satisfying 
economies through application of 
principles of work simplification. 

Two years ago, the management 
of the bank decided to augment its 
methods improvement program with 
a system of work-measurement. They 
felt that the development of time val- 
ues for various operations would pro- 
vide management with a number of 
additional tools. 

Here, the decision was made to 
stick with a single work-measure- 
ment approach—random work sam- 
pling. Management and the analysts 
involved are more than pleased with 
the results that their own combina- 
tion of techniques have attained. 

The systems men are often asked 
for an “assist” by their correspond- 


Monthly report shows staffing status of each department 
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ent banks. In one case, for example, 
they effected a 30 per cent reduction 
in bookkeeping costs by recommend- 
ing a complete change in the internal 
accounting system. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Many types of work-measurement 
have been used successfully in vari- 
ous banking operations. The Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
decided to use stop-watch time study 
as its primary technique for estab- 
lishing work standards. 

Time and motion study analysts, 
employees of the bank itself, were 
trained for this program. They are 
responsible for furnishing manage- 
ment with facts and figures on exist- 
ing operations. Their program has 
six major steps. 

1. Indoctrination of operating of- 
ficer and department manager on 
aims and values of a time-study pro- 
gram. 

2. Introduction of the program to 
individual employees, with enough 
time and care given to make sure that 
the employees understand the pro- 
gram and have no false apprehen- 
sions. 

3. Analysis and measurement of 
each job in the department. This in- 
cludes job descriptions, work-place 
layouts, and time studies. 

4. Establishment of reporting. 
First, individual reports are submit- 
ted by each employee. When all time 
values are accepted, simplified group 
reporting is started. 

5. Preparation of manuals by the 
analysts, covering job descriptions, 
time values, department layout, and 
organization. 

6. Development of a “quota” for 
the department indicating the num- 
ber of people required for adequate 
staffing. 

A monthly report is submitted to 
management to show the status of 
each department that has been meas- 
ured. A specimen example of the re- 
port is reproduced on this page. 

The standardization department 
now uses its time standards for fore- 
casting, work scheduling, equipment 
analysis, method comparisons, set- 
ting fees, expense distribution, pre- 
costing for bids, aiding correspond- 
ent banks, costing forms, and setting 
training curves. Because of the mul- 
tiple usage of the same basic data, 
the return on investment is now sev- 
eral times the cost of installing and 
maintaining the program. 

Some typical results of the ap- 
proach used by the Harris Trust are: 

A $5,400 annual savings resulted 
from conversion to a machine coupon 
cutting operation after time study 
had provided a basis for evaluating 

See CLERICAL COST CONTROL—Page 98 
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“What's the matter here . . . where’s the feller that owns this tractor?” shouted Mr. Clutchbill 





Shutting the Holdup Gate 


Director Clutehbill goes into the highways and byways to set 
a trap for crooks who might try to rob the Ferndale National 


LARING intently, as only a 
startled reader can, Director 
Clutchbill, of the Ferndale Na- 

tional Bank, finished the item in the 
New York newspaper. Of its own 
accord the paper slid unnoticed to the 
floor, exposing the old gentleman’s 
bushy eyebrows, goatee and pale blue 
eyes staring blankly into space. 

Mr. Clutchbill had just read an 
item in which two men had gone to 
the 51st story of a New York build- 
ing, presented revolvers, tied up four 
clerks and helped themselves to a 
bunch of bonds. One clerk, however, 
had managed to touch a button. In 
a trice all the street doors far below 
were closed, police rushed into action, 
a crowd formed with open mouth, the 
two gunmen were chased about the 
building and caught. 

“Caught!” said Mr. Clutchbill at 
last, like a motionless locomotive 
suddenly letting off steam. 
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Snatching up the newspaper he 
tore out the item and started down 
the village street on his customary 
morning call at the bank. 

“John,” he demanded of John 
Atwood when he had reached the 
cashier’s desk, “do you fully realize 
you may face a gun any day in here?” 

Cashier John Atwood dropped a 
letter with one hand and with the 
other laid down a letter opener so 
gently a fox would not have heard it 
if he had been hiding in the waste 
basket between John’s legs. 

“Do I realize it! Mr. Clutchbill, I 
have spells when I can’t sleep nights 
from thinking about it.” 

Director Clutchbill’s eyes left 
John’s. For a moment he turned his 
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head thoughtfully and drummed his 
fingers on the cashier’s desk top. The 
newspaper clipping remained in his 
pocket. 

“Have you got anything here that’s 
going to protect you and the clerks?” 

“Not a thing that’s sure to work... 
you’ve got to take it if it comes.” 

“You’ve been around to most of the 
banks in the state,” went on Mr. 
Clutchbill, drawing a chair up close 
to John. “Have you ever seen or 
heard of anything that will prevent 
a holdup or catch ’em after it has 
happened ?” 

“Not even once,” stated John in- 
stantly. 

“Why in tarnation don’t someone 
do something about this?” 

“Mr. Clutchbill, you don’t do any- 
thing. And it’s my belief one man 
with a shotgun could rob and get 
away from any country bank.” 

CLUTCHBILL SPRINGS A TRAP—Page 104 
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The right kind of correspondent banking 

is like the water you drink. 

It costs you practically nothing—and you can't 

get along without it. You tap 

the Philadelphia area’s richest “reservoir” | 
of correspondent experience and | 
helpfulness when you do business with 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








California May Acquire 
Third Major Bank Chain 


Firstamerica Corporation, the 
holding company which controls the 
First Western Bank, may yet succeed 
in its effort to acquire the major 
ownership of California Bank, under 
a revised plan which would cause the 
formation of a new $500 million 
bank comprising 65 of the present 
branches of First Western Bank. 

Such a plan, if it receives the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve, would 
satisfy the objections of the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts, it was stated by 
Assistant Attorney General Robert 
A. Bicks. 

The new bank would be established 
by Firstamerica as a separate insti- 
tution under its initial ownership, 
with the understanding that the hold- 
ing company will dispose of its stock 
within six years. If the approvals of 
the banking agencies required by law 
are forthcoming, Mr. Bicks said, “the 
result will be a third statewide bank 
which will join the Bank of America 
and Firstamerica in offering banking 
services throughout the State of Cal- 
ifornia.” 

* e . 


Real Estate Investment 
Trust Taxation : 

A special tax treatment of real es- 
tate investment trusts won bi-parti- 
san support in Congress without ob- 
jection from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. As described by its author, 
Rep. Eugene J. Keogh, Democrat of 
New York, the bill enacted into law, 
and approved by the President, pro- 
vides that real estate investment 
trusts having at least 90 percent of 
their gross income from “purely pas- 
sive investment” shall have the same 
tax treatment that has been extended 
since 1936 to the mutual funds which 
receive and distribute corporate divi- 
dends and bond interest. 

“This equality of tax treatment,” 
said Mr. Keogh, “is accomplished by 
providing that if the real estate in- 
vestment trust distributes 90 per cent 
or more of its taxable income—other 
than capital gains—to its sharehold- 
ers the trust will not be subject to a 
tax on such distributed income.” 

It is an effort to block speculation; 
that is why the term “passive invest- 
ment” repeatedly occurs in the report 
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of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee favoring the bill. 

Mr. Keogh emphasized: “The bill 
has been carefully drawn to prevent 
its use by speculators or by those who 
might try to use it to get this “pass- 
through” treatment of income from 
active business operations, as con- 
trasted with passive investment in- 
come. 

“The statutory safeguards in this 
respect have been given careful study 
by the Treasury Department which, 
as I have said, indicates that it has 
no objection to the bill in the form 
reported by our committee.” 

The bill is designed to furnish a 
medium for the small investor to put 
his savings into rental real estate and 
real estate mortgages, by pooling his 
funds with those of many other in- 
vestors, as he may do if he invests in 
corporate stocks and bonds through 
the medium of buying shares in the 
mutual funds. Such a method of real 


estate investment is not open to the 
small investor today, except at the 
unattractive return caused by the 
levying of a corporate tax on the in- 
come of a real estate investment 
trust, Mr. Keogh said, since the cor- 
porate tax cuts the net return in half. 
a - 4 


F.D.1.C. Operations Studied 
For Use in Other Fields 

Receivership of an investment firm 
in Boston and the failure of one of 
the leading banks in India have led 
to studies of the possibility of apply- 
ing the principles of deposit insur- 
ance in other forms and in other 
places. 

The Boston incident was the expul- 
sion of the managing general partner 
of DuPont, Homsey and Co. from the 
New York Stock Exchange in Sep- 
tember, on a disclosure that he had 
pledged $500,000 of customers’ secur- 
ities as collateral for loans without 
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their knowledge. Customers of the 
firm stand to suffer losses to be deter- 
mined after the audit. 

A “Security Deposit Insurance 
Corporation” for the protection of 
the customers of security dealers, 
patterned after the F.D.I.C., has been 
proposed by Donald P. McHugh, 
counsel to the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, which has 
been studying competition in the in- 
surance business, and by John Lam- 
ula, a New York trader, who told the 
National Association of Security 
Dealers that “if the industry doesn’t 


move itself, we are inviting a crack- 
down by Washington.” 

In India, the Palai Central Bank, 
a 33-year-old institution with 100 
branches and 1,000 employees, col- 
lapsed, the first failure suffered since 
the late 1930’s. At that time, a de- 
mand arose for deposit insurance, 
but tended to subside over the inter- 
vening years because of the absence 
of more failures. The new failure has 
revived the demand and it is now at 
a high pitch. 

M. V. Rangacharie, deputy gover- 
nor of the Reserve Bank of India, one 
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of his country’s representatives at 
the annual meeting of the World 
Bank and Monetary Fund in Septem- 
ber, tarried at Washington to make a 
personal review of F.D.I.C. opera- 
tions, and made it clear that India is 
determined to work out a deposit in- 
surance plan in one form or another. 


e 4 e 


Savings-Loans Intruding 
Into Banking’s Bailiwick? 

The term “tax equality” has 
strained many a fraternal bond be- 
tween commercial banks and mutual- 
type savings institutions, and many 
bitter words, have been exchanged 
over the years. . 

There is nothing new about the oc- 
casional outbursts, which swirl about 
the tax code that treats cooperative 
enterprises more liberally than stock- 
ownership ventures in the accumula- 
tion of reserves for contingencies. In 
banking, the culmination of the dis- 
pute was the effort by tax-equality 
forces to drive mutual savings banks 
out of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, a drive which failed, but led 
to a substantial number of resigna- 
tions because the A.B.A. continues to 
support the tax-equality principle. 

The United States Savings and 
Loan League has had much to say 
about its Federal tax position, mostly 
in the sense of maintaining the exist- 
ing differential in tax rates because 
their reserves must be proportionally 
higher than commercial banks to off- 
set the lack of liquidity of their in- 
vestments. As a policy, Congress has 
accepted this view. 

_ However, W. O. DuVall, president 
of the League, protested in a speech 
at Swampscott, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 22, that tax-equality appeals 
are only a “smokescreen” designed to 
conceal the real intention of competi- 
tively curbing the ability of savings 
and loan associations to pay higher 
returns to the thrifty. 

He said: “If it is seriously con- 
tended that saving institutions 
should be taxed as commercial banks 
and that their loss reserves should be 
the same, then in all fairness we must 
insist that we have the same rights 
and privileges.” 

The reaction from commercial bank 
sources was to shrug it off. However, 
an interpretive report by a newspa- 
perman on the spot called attention 
to the prospect that the DuVall 
speech, seemingly a threat of organ- 
ized counter-attack by the industry 
against commercial banking, would 
lead to further efforts to seek con- 
sumer credit accounts and sales of 
money orders looking like checks. 

The critical reaction arose within 
the savings and loan industry itself. 
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THE GREATER 
GOLDEN 
TRIANGLE 


WHERE MELLON BANK 
FINANCES A NATION’S 
WORKSHOP 


World-wide recognition has come to the civic 
and cultural renaissance of Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle. But there also is a GREATER 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE which demands recogni- 
tion—a region of vital industrial and economic 
growth. mFrom this GREATER GOLDEN 
TRIANGLE flows most of the nation’s steel and 
coal. It is an area rich in natural resources, 
with a plentiful water supply, ample electric 
power and an abundant work force. It is criss- 
crossed with an impressive network of water- ne 
wayS, railroads, highwaysandairlines. Here 

you find vast industries in aluminum, oil, clay 

and glass, electrical equipment, plastics and 

chemicals to name a few. There is agriculture, 

construction, fabrication and a wide diversity of 

manufacturing. And drawn to this GREATER 

GOLDEN TRIANGLE is American enterprise, from 

the one-man business to the industrial giant. W& 

Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh, located at the hub of the 

GREATER GOLDEN TRIANGLE, has long been an integral 

part of this industrial strength and activity. 
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A typical comment by an industry 
leader was that “as far as the day-to- 
day working leadership of this indus- 
try is concerned, the only banking 
system we are interested in preserv- 
ing for our associations is savings 
banking coupled. with individual 
home ownership.” 


* e ad 


Automation in Banking 
Provides More Jobs 

Fear that the introduction of auto- 
matic machines in bank operations 
will produce loss of jobs was largely 
dispelled by a report of hearings is- 


sued by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress. 

The turnover in bank bookkeeping 
departments is about three out of 
four per year, with or without auto- 
mation, it was testified by A. R. Zipf, 
vice president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, a pioneer institution in the field 
of automation in record-keeping. 
Those who leave go out for reasons 
other than being pushed out by the 
machines, he said. Such things as 
marriage and maternity have greater 
impact on employment rolls. 

Those who remain and learn to op- 
erate the automatic bookkeeping ma- 
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chines wind up with better pay and 
more fascinating work and forward 
opportunities, according to the rec- 
ord of hearings issued by Chairman 
Wright Patman, Democrat of Texas. 
The architectural design of banks 
in the future will necessarily take 
into account the provision for auto- 
matic equipment and inter-communi- 
cation, in the view of Leonard P. 
Chamberlain, vice president of the 
Provident Institute for Savings, Bos- 
ton, Mass. He gave the opinion that 
automatic equipment will actually 
produce a saving in the cost of floor- 
space and add flexibility to layout. 
“Tt will undoubtedly revolutionize 


| bank architecture of the future,” Mr. 
| Chamberlain said. “It will reduce cus- 
| tomer waiting time. Improved effi- 


ciency in teller operations has been 
estimated by some as high as 40 per- 
cent. The system will bring about a 
leveling of peak loads and improved 
work flow. . . 

“Tellers will have a window ma- 
chine which will post the passbook 
with a minimum of manual opera- 
tion. In the beginning the teller will 


| have to pick up the balance, the ac- 
| count number 
| manually as he does now. Ultimately, 
| Tam sure, we will get equipment that 
| will automatically pick up the balance 


and the transaction 


and read the account number, and re- 
quire the teller to post only the trans- 


| action.” 


| Today’s Promises— 


Tomorrow’s Taxes! 

Maurice H. Stans, Director of the 
Federal Budget, made a carefully 
labeled non-political speech in late 
October denouncing the theory of 
“forced economic growth,” as the key 
to prosperity. 

“Growth is a legitimate and proper 
goal,” he told the Iowa Bankers As- 
sociation, “but it should not be a 


| cloak to cover irresponsibility in gov- 
| ernment finance. 


“And Government has a role to 
play in achieving growth, not by us- 
ing mirrors or hat tricks, but by 


| relying on the interworkings of free 
| enterprise in an atmosphere of in- 
| centives for performance.” 


He warned that the American econ- 


| omy can be taken over by the pres- 


sure groups—the “something for 
nothing artists”—and he was equally 
critical of the right and left wings 
of political clamor. 

Mr. Chamberlain cautioned that no 
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CESCO SPEAKS THE COMMON MACHINE LANGUAGE FLUENTLY... with the 
accent on precision printing. We’re ready now to print your MICR checks flaw- 


lessly. For details, call a Y&E or mas YAWMAN & ERBE. C. E. She 
; , ©. E. Sheppard Co. Div. 
Cesco representative. Or write: 





bank can hope to gain from automa- 
tion until it is sure that it can draw 
from its own personal, or elsewhere, 
| persons having sufficient skill to op- 


44-17 21st Street, Long Island City 1,N.Y. | 


| erate the complex new machines. 
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Day — RI 1-5761 — or night — RI 1-4416 —there’s always someone to 
answer your call at Republic ...someone to start the wheels turning to 
solve your problem, as we work around the clock to serve our customers 
even after normal banking hours. Whether it’s 2 A.M. or Labor Day or 
New Year's Day, when RI 1-5761 or RI 1-4416 in Dallas rings, your 
message will be welcomed. 


This phone that never sleeps is a symbol of our constant alertness to your 
needs, and our desire to fill them. Day or night, we are here to serve you. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








Major changes in executive per- 
sonnel at the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York City, will take place next 
January when John J. McCloy retires 
as chairman of the board. 

George Champion who has served 
as president of the institution since 
1957, will assume Mr. McCloy’s duties 
as chairman. David Rockefeller, vice- 
chairman also since 1957, will become 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Lawrence C. Mar- 
shall, presently an executive vice- 
president of the bank, will become 
vice-chairman. 

Mr. McCloy, former U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany, has been 
chairman of Chase Manhattan since 
1953. He is expected to continue as 
a director of the bank after his re- 
tirement. Mr. Champion has been 
connected with the banking industry 
since 1926. He is a director of several 
companies including Discount Cor- 
poration of New York, Southern 
Railway Company, and Travelers In- 
surance Company. 

Mr. Rockefeller, 45, is the youngest 
son of the late John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and a brother of New York 
State’s present governor, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller. The new Chase Manhat- 
tan president joined the bank in 1946, 
following service in World War II. 

Mr. Marshall was president of the 
Bank of Manhattan when it merged 
with Chase in 1955. He began his 
banking career in 1925, and is cur- 
rently in charge of Chase Manhattan’s 
metropolitan division. 

* 


In major moves at the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia, two officiais have been 
named to the newly-created post of 
general vice-president, and a third 
has been appointed officer in charge 
of the bank’s industrial development 
department. 

The two new general vice-presi- 
dents are James Sartor, formerly first 


Figures in major promotion 
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Named to top posts in realignment at Chase Manhattan Bank 


vice-president; and Hugh W. Fraser, 
Jr.,a C & S vice-president, and execu- 
tive vice-president of the Citizens & 
Southern Holding Company. F. 
Adrian Norton, an assistant vice- 
president, has been .named head of 


the industrial development depart- 
ment. 
In addition the bank named five 


new vice-presidents. They are Wil- 
liam C. Banks, Jr.; James H. Shee- 
han; Bennett A. Brown; Hal S. 
Hoerner; and T. Jefferson Bone. 
Other promotions included James W. 
Marr to assistant vice-president, and 
Edward H. Miller to assistant cashier. 
- 


Six staff promotions have been an- 
nounced at the National Bank of 
Toledo, Ohio. Elevated to vice-presi- 
dencies are Rodolphe Huart, W. A. 
Taylor, and Charles H. Strayer. 
Charles B. Helburn, was named 
senior investment officer, and Charles 
R. White, has been appointed assist- 
ant investment officer. Andrew E. 
Anderson was named trust officer and 
assistant secretary. 

. 


New officers for the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women were selected 
at the group’s 38th annual convention 
at the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pasadena, California. President for 
the coming year is Mrs. Marion An- 
derton, assistant cashier, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, California. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, 
Miss Hilda H. Kollmann, director, 
vice-president, cashier, and trust offi- 
cer, State Bank of Blue Island, IIli- 
nois; recording secretary, Miss Tillie 
McCoy, assistant manager, Crocker- 









Anglo National Bank, Hayward, Cali- 
fornia; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Francis W. Partridge, assistant vice- 
president, Central Valley National 
Bank, Oakland, California; treasurer, 
Mrs. Ann Beno, assistant cashier, 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Winner of the association’s highly 
regarded Jean Arnot Reid Award was 
Miss C. Betty Bonath, head teller, 
Gary (Indiana) National Bank. 

+ 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has reached into 
the top rank of 
its advertising 
agency, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, 
and picked Hugh 
M. Redhead to 
become the new 
vice-president in 


charge of mar- 
keting. Mr. Red- 
hez has 
H. M. REDHEAD read as been 
vice - president, 
manager and director of Fuller & 


Smith & Ross in Pittsburgh. 
~ 


Two of Boston’s oldest banking in- 
stitutions, The Merchants National 
Bank, and the New England Trust 
Company, plan to consolidate as the 
New England Merchants National 
Bank of Boston on January 1, 1961. 
The merger is subject to the approval 
of stockholders and regulatory agen- 
cies. The new bank will be one of New 
England’s largest with assets of over 
$300 million. 

Under the plan, present directors 
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and officers of both banks will con- 
tinue to serve the new institution. 
C. Rodgers Burgin, president of the 
New England Trust, will become 
chairman of the board. Richard P. 
Chapman, president of the Merchants, 
will become president of the consoli- 
dated institution. — 


° 


National Bank of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, played host recently to the Israel 
minister of finance, Levi Eshkol at a 
special luncheon attended by a cross- 
section of Detroit’s civic, business, 
automotive, and financial leaders. In 
the accompanying photo, taken at the 
luncheon, Mr. Eshkol is shown in the 
center. He is flanked by Max M. 
Fisher, left, chairman of the board, 
Aurora Gasoline Company; and Don- 
ald F. Valley, right, NBD chairman. 

In other news at NBD, J. Franklin 
Mellema, former Ford Motor Com- 
pany executive, has been elected a 
vice-president and deputy comptroller. 


° 


The Merchandise National Bank of 
. Chicago, Illinois, has promoted three 
officers, and at the same time created 
a four-man top management group 
which is headed by Kenneth K. Du 
Vall, board chairman. Mr. Du Vall, 
who has been president and chairman 
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Israel Minister honored at National Bank of Detroit luncheon 


of the bank since 1951, relinquished 
the office of president but remains as 
chairman. 

Newly elected president is George 
B. Everitt, previously vice-president. 
Former vice-president Harry F. 
Tubergen, Jr., is now executive vice- 
president and-chief of operations. 
Edgar H. Smith, while retaining the 
the title of vice-president, has as- 
sumed chairmanship of the bank loan 
committee with supervision of all 
loaning activities. 

These three officers, along with Mr. 
Du Vall, constitute a newly created 
executive committee. 

. 


F, Earl Bach brings 34 years of 
bank experience with him to his new 
post as vice- 
president at the 
First National 
Bank of Glens 
Falls, New York. 
Mr. Bach, who 
is a graduate of 
Bucknell Uni- 
versity, and the 
Stonier Gradu- 
ate School of 
Banking, spent 
many years with 
the Plainfield (New Jersey) Trust 
Company. Previous to his appoint- 
ment at Glens Falls, he was executive 
vice-president and a director of the 
Dutchess Bank and Trust Company, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

* 


F. EARL BACH 


Harry G. Ensign, veteran employee 
of the Zions First National Bank, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been elected 
an assistant vice-president. Mr. En- 
sign, who was formerly an assistant 





cashier, joined a predecessor of the 
Zions Bank in 1918, and in his 42 
years in the industry has worked in 
nearly every bank department. 


° 


Miss Tamra Evans, a teller at the 
First National Bank, San Rafael, 
California, has been elected Miss 
Drive-In Teller by a national vote of 
bankers. Grand prize in the contest, 
sponsored by the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, is a vacation for two in Ber- 
muda. 

In addition, Miss Evans will reign 
as Miss Drive-In Teller for one year, 
and will be an honored guest at bank- 
ing ceremonies and activities through- 
out the country. 

The new drive-in queen and two 
other finalists in the contest, Carol 
Harkins, of Davenport, Iowa, and 
Arlene Krug of Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, were guests of the Mosler Safe 


Miss Drive-in Teller for 1961 
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This is a typical 

Herring * Hall * Marvin 
Custom-Designed Installation 
at a Production-Line Price 


Step inside the Cuyahoga Falls branch of the 
Bank of Akron (below) and be impressed by its 
inviting teller’s counter. 

Custom-designed for most efficient use of 
space, each teller’s station is equipped as 
shown in the photo at the left. In the pedestal 
unit are a key-locked cash drawer, key-locked 
storage drawer and combination-locked silver 
compartment. 

The apron case accommodates coin wrap- 
pers and other papers; provides a 3-compart- 
ment bin for rubber bands, etc. The return 
counter has a divided apron case for passbooks 
and papers, utility drawer, a large swing-door 
compartment and two open bins for supplies. 


For the equipment of a new banking room or 
the remodeling of an old one, we have devel- 
oped a remarkably flexible system for creating 
custom-designed bank counters at production 
prices. 


Write for catalog showing standard-dimension 
steel under-counter units for cost-cutting 
counter installations. 
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Company during the American Bank- 
ers Association convention in New 
York City last September. The con- 
test was open to any bank employee 
who works full or part-time in a 
drive-in window, and the winner was 
selected from candidates represent- 
ing every part of the country. 


e 


New vice-president of Investors 
Diversified Services, Incorporated, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, is William 
B. Boscow. He succeeds the late 
M. D. Campbell, and will be in charge 
of sales. 

o 


Two appointments have been an- 
nounced by the Morris Plan Com- 
pany of California. Robert S. Wali- 
gore, a certified public accountant, 
has been named _ controller, and 
Charles S. William was appointed an 
assistant vice-president. Mr. Williams 
is a former~ vice-president of the 
American Plan Company of Cali- 
fornia, and in his new position will 
head the insurance activities of the 
Morris Plan firm. 


* 


George J. Watts, vice-president and 
director of public relations and ad- 
vertising for Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas, is a budding ama- 
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pointments, these smart wardrobe 
units are — built of closed- 
end aluminum tubes rey held in cast aluminum 
brackets. Permanently beautiful in ‘‘clear” or ‘‘gold’’ 
anodized finishes. Mount at any height, on any wall— 
singly, end-to-end or in tiers, to 
give any desired capacity. 
Brackets adjustable to 
exact centers. Come 
in even foot lengths 
including 8 feet. 


















Shelf No. 31 has 
staggered, die cast, 
anchor-style coat hooks 
instead of Coat hanger rail. 








Shelf No. 11 general 
utility shelf or for extra hat 
shelf above types 2l or 31. ,. 
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SHELF 
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Compact space 


saving design 


with four Y-18 hangers 


which mount in special Y receptacles parallel 


to wall 
Write for br 
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Bonker artist finds his hobby relaxes office tensions 


teur artist who finds that painting is 
the best way for working off tensions 
after a hard day’s work. Mr. Watts 
is shown in the accompanying photo 
with an oil painting of Taxco, Mexico, 
which he did in his spare time. The 
painting was entered in the 5th An- 
nual Business Men in Art Exhibit at 
the Arthur A. Everts Jewelry Com- 
pany of Dallas. This is the third vear 
that Mr. Watts has exhibited an oil 
painting in the show. 
* 


Two staff promotions have been 
announced by the Texas State Bank, 
Austin. Malcolm 
D. Ferguson has 
been named a 
vice - president, 
and L. D. Stef- 
fans is now an 
assistant cashier. 
Mr. Ferguson 
joined the bank 
in 1949, and is 
presently head of 
the commercial 
loan department. 
Mr. Steffans recently retired from the 
Ralston Purina Company, where he 
worked for 34 years. He will serve 


M. D. FERGUSON 


the bank as a special representative. 


* 


Promotion of four officers of The 
County Trust Company, White 
Plains, New York, has been an- 
nounced by John A. Kley, bank presi- 
dent. Richard J. Raigel was named 
vice-president, and B. Fred Lang- 
worthy, George L. Kastin, and 
Stephen C. Byelick were named assist- 
ant vice-presidents. 

° 
One of northern Virginia’s most 


prominent bankers, Edwin F. Sher- 
wood, has joined the staff of the 


Clarendon Trust Company, Arling- 
ton, Virginia, as a _ vice-president. 
According to Thomas E. Sebrell III, 
bank president, the appointment re- 
flects the increase in the bank’s busi- 
ness in recent years. Mr. Sebrell also 
announced two promotions. Norman 
O. Jenkins, Jr., was named assistant 
vice-president, and Mrs. Geraldine F. 
Giles, an assistant treasurer. 


a 
New officers were chosen at the 
59th annual convention of the Na- 


tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks which was held in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey. Dick Simpson, 
bank commissioner of Arkansas, was 
named president of the group. Robert 
L. Myers, Jr., secretary of banking 
for Pennsylvania, was elected first 
vice-president; William J. Murphy, 
superintendent of banks in California, 
became second vice-president; Norris 


Heads bank supervisors group 


DICK SIMPSON 
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Others named 
Leete, deputy 


E. Hartwell, state examiner for Wyo- 
ming, was elected third vice-president. 


were Edward H. 
superintendent of 
Banks in New York, treasurer; and 
Joe H. Gronstal, superintendent of 
banking in Iowa, secretary. 


e 


A native Clevelander has been ap- 
pointed assistant general auditor of 


the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
He is Alvah R. 
Mills who will 
also serve the 
Fed’s branches 
in Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Mills began his 
banking career 
with the Cleve- 
land Trust Com- 





A. R. MILLS 


pany, and joined the Federal Reserve 


Bank in 1933. 


* 


The newly opened Coolidge Bank 


and Trust 
Massachusetts, 


Company, 
has 


Watertown, 


named Milton 


Adess, of Watertown, president. 


5 


Thomas D. Anderson has _ been 
named vice-president and trust officer 


at the National Bank of Commerce | 
of Houston, Texas. He will specialize 


in personal trust and estate functions 


in his new position. 


Thirteen 


+ 


promotions have been 


announced at the Continental Illinois 


J. B. FITZER 





Bank and Trust 
Company of Chi- 
cago. Philip H. 
Cordes, Joseph 
B. Fitzer, and 
Alfred P. Haake, 
Jr., have been 
named vice- 
presidents. Pro- 
moted to second 
vice-presidents 
were: Paul 
O’Laughlin, Er- 


nest A. Carlson, John W. Heddens, 
Fraizer M. Stewart, and Loren M. 


Root. 


Assume vice-presidential roles 


P. H. CORDES 
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BANKERS. we'll prove it at your bank: The 
versatility of ‘“'Thermo-Fax” Brand Copying 
Machines can’t be matched. You'll see copies of 
such banking papers as transfer records, ab- 
stracts and amortization schedules made in 4 
seconds. Gummed labels addressed instantly. 
Correspondence answered in seconds. Lamin- 
ating done quickly and economically. Plus many 
additional jobs impossible with other machines. 
You’ll agree, it’s wise to have these versatile 
machines working wherever paperwork should be 
speeded. Call your local dealer, or mail the 
coupon now. 


Thermo-Fax’ 


COPYING 


— 





—¥ 


TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAX” IS A REGISTERED 


BRAND 


MACHINES 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. DBH-110, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


At no obligation I'm interested in seeing a ““Thermo-Fax" Copy- 


ing Machine simplify the jobs mentioned above. 
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against fraud 


AMERICAN 400 PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 





The American 400 perforates thousands 
of items an hour. It offers a foolproof 
permanent way to cancel, date, number, 
validate, void, receipt or otherwise 
mark paper—through many carbons. 
Automatic paper-trip operation. Choice 
of 1, 2 or 3-line copy, including change- 
able date or number. Quiet, powerful, 
handsome, occupying space of only 
62 by 13 inches. A leader in the field 
since 1910, American makes a full line 
of perforators. Write for literature. 





700 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
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For manual sorting 
/ & OUT OF'10 CHOOSE 


Even in the electronic age, 8 out of 
10 of the country’s leading banks 
standardize on Kohlhaas for man- 
ual sorting. Thousands of smaller 
banks, using electronic or standard 
posting equipment, rely heavily on 
inexpensive manual sorting, and 
with them also, Kohlhaas is an 
odds-on favorite. 


Let Kohlhaas simplify your sorting 
problems. See your dealer or write 
for illustrated literature—11 varie- 
ties of Numerical Sorters, 50 varie- 
ties of Alphabetical Sorters. No 
obligation. 


Founded 1914 
CHICAGO AVE 


mee we ae a a a nnn arn rn a a a ara 


8012 S$ 


CHICAGO 17 
All phones — BAyport 1-4433 
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New assistant cashiers are: Philip 
M. Lewin, Christopher P. Sweeny, 
and Charles E. Lilien. Edward F. 
Picha was named trust officer, and 
Florian R. Kraft was elected assistant 
auditor. 

+ 


One officer was promoted and an- 
other was elected by the board of 





J. A. 


VARDEMAN T. F. BROCK 


Appointed by Texas bank 


directors of the Irving (Texas) State 
Bank. Joe A. Vardeman, former man- 
ager of the Irving Chamber of Com- 
merce, was elected vice-president and 
T. F. Brock, assistant vice-president, 
was promoted to vice-president. 

. 


The First National Bank of Joplin, 
Missouri, has a new president. He is 
Lauren R. Reynolds, Jr., formerly 
executive vice-president, who was 
named to the post to succeed the late 
Guy McHenry. 


5 


William Neburka has been named 
executive  vice- 
president of the 
Michigan Ave- 
nue National 
Bank of Chicago, 
Illinois. Mr. 
Neburka joined 
the bank in 1952. 
He is a graduate 
of the School of 
Banking at the 
University of 
Wisconsin and a 
long-time member of the American 
Institute of Banking. 





W. NEBURKA 


4 


Senior vice-president of finance is 
the new title for Carl D. Berry at the 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis- 
consin. Before joining the insurance 
company, Mr. Berry was a special 
consultant and account executive for 
the Exchange National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


A distinguished career in both gov- 
ernment service and private banking 
ended last month with the death of 
Russell Cornell Leffingwell, a former 
chairman of J. P. Morgan & Com- 





pany, Incorporated, and former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. He 
was 82. He resigned his chairmanship 
of J. P. Morgan in 1950. When Mor- 
gan and Guaranty Trust Company 
merged in 1959, he was named to the 
directors’ advisory council. 


e 


Two new appointments have been 
announced by the Anacostia National 
Bank of Washington, D.C. Robert K. 
Koontz, Jr., was elected vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the bank, and 
Hilbert A. Corley was named cashier. 


5 


Three officers of the National Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Company, 
Albany, New York, have been pro- 
moted to newly created positions of 
senior vice-president. The men and 
their former titles are: Herbert A. 
Jones, vice-president and senior trust 
officer; W. Gordon Furlong, vice- 
president and senior loan officer; and 
Donald M. Terry, vice-president in 
charge of the bank’s North Country 
offices. 

« 


Two new vice-presidents have been 
named at the First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. They are Harry Schwartz, 





H. SCHWARTZ E. K. WALLACE 


Two named vice-presidents 


and E. Kenneth Wallace. Mr. 
Schwartz is manager of-the bank’s 
City Line office, and Mr. Wallace is 
now administrative head of the bank’s 
seven offices located in the eastern 
suburbs. 

_ 


New officers of Robert Morris As- 
sociates, an organization of bank loan 
officers, were elected at the group’s 
46th annual Fall Conference. Heading 
the group as president is G. Kenneth 
Crowther, vice-president of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company. Other offi- 
cers are: First vice-president, William 
M. Edens, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, Eugene 
M. Howard, vice-president, American 
Fletcher National Bank & Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

New directors named at the con- 
ference are: R. L. Hock, vice-presi- 
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G. KENNETH CROWTHER 


Heads Robert Morris Associates 


dent, Citizens National Bank, Los 
Angeles, California; John E. Hoff- 
mann, executive vice-president, City 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; William S. 
Ives, vice-president, The Connecticut 
Bank & Trust Company, Hartford; 
and W. E. Loebmann, vice-president, 
Central Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York. 
. 


Two new vice-presidents have been 
appointed by the First National City 
Bank of New York City. They are 
Louis D. Cullings, and Carleton M. 
Stewart, Jr. Mr. Cullings will be in 
charge of the bank’s branches in 
Hong Kong and Japan, and Mr. 
Stewart will fill a similar job for the 
branches in the Philippines. 

e 


C. M. Hayter has been named to 
succeed the late J. H. Chapman, Jr., 
as president of the Peoples National 
Bank of Pulaski, Virginia. Mr. Hayter 
was named to his new post at a spe- 
cial meeting of the board of directors. 
Other officers elected at the meeting 
were W. L. Dudley, who was named 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
and William J. Thornton, assistant 
cashier. 

o 


Roy R. Mitchell has been elected 
president of the Northwest National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Mitchell 
was previously executive vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, and started his 
banking career in 1946, 

° 


Charles R. Murphy, formerly cash- 
ier of the Planters State Bank of 
Salina, Kansas, has assumed the 
same position at the Security Na- 
tional Bank of Reno, Nevada. Mr. 
Murphy has been in banking for 20 
years and formerly worked with the 
Treasury Department. 
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Three characteristics distinguish check paper ideally 


suited to electronic sorting — surface specifically 
engineered for magnetic ink encoding, strength to 
withstand numerous machine passes, and safety 


features to prevent fraudulent alteration. 


You can be sure your checks will be safe and sort- 


able if you specify La Monte Safety Paper. 
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220 ELECTRONIC COMPUTER SYSTEM 

Large capacity in the medium-price range. Utilizes the most 
complete variety of peripheral equipment including 
magnetic tape and paper tape units, punched card input 
and output units and high-speed printers. 
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At The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co. 
Senior Vice-President Alfred C. Graff reports: 


“BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
PROVIDE US WITH 
TOTAL AUTOMATION.” 


The scene: The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company—the nation’s oldest and Philadelphia’s largest bank; 
also, one of the first in the nation to be fully automated. 
The objective: Processing all documents and data for this 
billion dollar bank. The equipment: Data processing— 
Burroughs 220 computer systems. Item processing—B301 
Magnetic Document Processing Systems, P703 amount and 
account number printers, F5293 manual converters. The 
results, in the words of Alfred C. Graff, Senior Vice President, 
Bank Operations: ““Their total capability convinced us that 
Burroughs Corporation was best qualified to handle this 
gigantic, bank-wide job. In addition to invaluable assistance 
and experience, they were able to provide us with all the 
equipment—such as our exceptionally reliable computer 
systems and the world’s fastest sorter. As a result, we are 
already taking full advantage of advanced magnetic 
techniques.” 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company is one 
of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of accounting 
efficiency by Burroughs automation equipment. For details, 
action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Standing from left: VICTOR C. VON MEDING, FRED S. FLOYD, JOSEPH C. FENNER, ERNEST J. HULTGREN, WILLIAM T. DWYER, Assistant Vice-Presidents; 


CHARLES F. NEWHALL 


Vice PRES! 








Seated, GEORGE W. MILLER and CHARLES F. NEWHALL, Vice-Presidents. 


Their full-time job: 
serving you! 


Here are the two administrative of- 
ficials and the five officers in charge 
of the territorial areas of the Banks 
and Bankers Division at The First 
National Bank of Chicago. They 
are part of the team of 25 men who 
have but one job: to serve our more 
than 2,000 correspondent banks. 


Assigned to geographical areas, the 
men of Division F understand the 
problems and the needs of local 
bankers. 

They work closely with the of- 
ficers in our ten commercial divi- 
sions to supply our correspondent 
banks with first-hand financial and 


industrial information and with 
complete correspondent services. 
No matter what the problem, no 
matter what the service, you can 
havefull-timecorrespondent bankers 
working for you. Visit, telephone or 
write Division F at The First 
National Bank of Chicago today! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Peru Stimulates Housing 


Peruvian efforts to provide low- 
cost housing for 100,000 inhabitants 
recently surged ahead with govern- 
mental approval and encouragement 
of the Ventanilla urbanization and 
development project. 

Simultaneously, a central housing 
institute was formed. It will formu- 
late a coordinated urban and rural 
housing program. 

The Ventanilla project calls for 
immediate construction of 500 low- 
cost dwelling units, as the first phase 
of a master program involving erec- 
tion of 20,000 homes 25 miles from 
Lima and supplementary construc- 
tion of commercial, industrial and 
recreational additions in the area. 

The homes will be financed on 
long-term credits. Loan authoriza- 
tions will emanate from local credit 
sources and may not exceed the cen- 
tral bank rate by more than 3 per 
cent. Currently, the loans would be 
based on a maximum 12% per cent 
rate, since the member banks are 
paying the central bank 91% per cent 
for their borrowing. 


> © es 
Kiddies Campaign 

The Australia and New Zealand 
Bank, Melbourne, has introduced a 
new savings program, designed to 
teach children the value of saving 
regularly. 

A miniature mobile savings bank 
and the coloring book, shown above, 
are important features of the pro- 
gram. But the bank is also passing 
out rulers, pencils, pens, and humor- 








Promotes miniature model 





Aimed at kindergarten set 


Integral units of highly-effective Australian campaign 


ous blotters, all with the bank’s im- 
print. 

The material is being distributed 
to the children in a plastic bag, which 
also contains some literature about 
various ANZ services that is aimed 
at their parents. 


* ° 2 


TV Aids British 
Sidewalk Superintendents 
The first public “televiewing” plat- 
form at a building site in England 
is now in use at Gracechurch Street, 
London, where the new Midland 
Overseas Bank is being built. Taylor 
Woodrow Construction Ltd., the 


builders, have installed closed-circuit 
television on the site, shown below. 

A 21-inch monitor installed on an 
observation platform at Gracechurch 
Street enables the public to watch 
work in progress in areas which 
would otherwise be hidden from 
view. A control unit mounted near 
the monitor enables the public to 
move the camera in bearing and ele- 
vation to view different parts of the 
site. A Marconi industrial camera 
complete with a remotely controlled 
pan/tilt head has been fitted on 
premises overlooking the site, where 
work will be completed by next fall. 

The TV installation is a develop- 


Remotely-controlled TV camera enables passersby to stay on top of British bank’s construction 


TV monitor is great crowd pleaser at Midland Overseas Bank site 
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ment of the public observation plat- 
forms first introduced to building 
operations in Britain by Taylor 
Woodrow in 1955. “Televiewing”’ will 
prolong the life of observation plat- 
forms, which are normally dis- 
mantled as building progress screens 
the view. 

The new building for the Midland 
Bank will be eleven stories high and 
provide about 140,000 square feet of 
floor area. 
> * + 


Global Trade 
and Organization 

East-West trade and international 
operations are treated in two new 
reports published by the American 
Management Association. 

One is a 318-page research study 
entitled Organizing for International 
Operations. It was prepared by Alex- 
ander O. Stanley, international ex- 
pert, who did the basic research and 
wrote the report. 

The study examines international 
operations and management in the 
light of recent economic develop- 
ments. It surveys methods used by 
representative U.S. companies in 
building their overseas branches, and 
points out typical management pat- 
terns of control. 

It also includes more than 50 or- 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Based on extensive survey 


ganization charts and summarized 
job descriptions, based on operations 
of 30 top-flight organizations. The 
30 participating companies operate 
a total of 623 subsidiaries, branches 
or affiliates; have 160 licensees, 1,165 
distributors, and 536 sales agents; 
and have some 242,000 employees in 
their combined overseas plants and 
sales organizations. 


The other AMA report covers 











TRADE, INVESTMENT, 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Australia, a young country moving swiftly to a great future, 
offers two-way trade, investment, and industrial opportunities, 
and the Bank of New South Wales, the first and largest commercial 
bank in Australia, can help those interested. 


The Bank’s complete banking service includes such specialized 
facilities as trade and industrial enquiries, economic and trade 
information, and a complete travel service. 
more than 1,000 branches and agencies in Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, is closely and constantly in touch 
with industry, business, and agriculture in the areas it serves. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager 
Founded in Australia in 1817 — Incorporated with limited liability 





















The Bank, through 















Aspects of East-West Trade. The 
95-page study notes that East-West 
trade continues to present an emo- 
tional dilemma to the American busi- 
ness community. At one extreme, it 
adds, is the attitude that any trade 
with Communist-bloc nations is 
“traffic with the enemy” and not to 
be tolerated, while at the other end 
are proponents of East-West trade 
who maintain that if the U.S. does 
not sell to Russia, someone else in the 
Free World will. 

The report attempts to find a 
meaningful and rational approach 
between these extremes, through ex- 
ploration of national policies and 
practices in the U.S. and Russia. 

AMA members may purchase As- 
pects of East-West Trade for $1.50, 
while others are charged $2.25. 
Organizing for International Opera- 
tions is offered to members at $8 per 
copy, and to others for $12. Please 
direct your requests to the Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York City 36. 


° * oe 


Swedish Expert Sights 
European Trade Merger 

The chances of arriving at an all- 
European solution of the integration 
problem are not only good, but a 
merger of the Common Market mem- 
bers and European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation should be possible within a 
year or two, Axel Iveroth, head of 
the Federation of Swedish Indus- 
tries, said at a recent international 
industrial conference in Lisbon. 

“It is a fact 
that all who 
are engaged in 
these problems, 
both in official 
quarters and in 
business cir- 
cles, really do 
want to get out 
of the dead- 
lock. And when 
the willingness 
exists, the rest 
will be carried 
through in spite of the obvious diffi- 
culties,” he added. 

“Since the Common Market is de- 
signed as a customs union, and since 
this is a basic factor in their agree- 
ment, I believe that any plans to re- 
ject this technical system is unreal- 
istic,” Mr. Iveroth emphasized. “An 
investigation carried out by the Fed- 
eration of Swedish Industries shows 
that the average level of the most- 
favored-nation tariffs of the EFTA 
countries is very close to the level of 
the tariffs of the six Common Market 
countries when reduced by 20 per 
cent. Why should we not then be able 
to form a customs union for the 
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Early in November we’re opening our representative office on the historic Place Vendome 
— Number 21 — enabling us better to assist our customers and correspondents in their 
activities on the Continent of Europe, and especially in the Common Market. 


Head Office: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. In New York: Represented ie First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street. Overseas Branches in Argentina and Brazil. 
ta London: our Representative Office has moved to larger quarters at 27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. Paris: Cable Firstnat; Boston: Cable Massnat — Telex BS 1 
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most-favored-nation tariffs between 
the six and the seven, either at this 
level or providing for an even lower 
level?” 

In this manner, Mr. Iveroth con- 
tinued, the six E.E.C. members would 
be able to retain their institutions, 
their rules, and supranational char- 
acteristics, if they so desire. They 
would also be able to retain their in- 
dividuality as a community within 
the framework of a larger customs 
union—just as Benelux has done 
within the E.E.C. 

In this connection it may be re- 
called that a recommendation for 
economic collaboration in Western 
Europe, aiming at a combination of 
a customs union and a free trade 
area, was approved by the Council 
of Europe Economic Committee, 
which met in Stockholm at the be- 
ginning of September. The recom- 
mendation had been worked out by 
Senator Vos of the Netherlands, and 
was approved by all delegates, except 
the French, who didn’t vote. 


5 4 ° 


Golden Anniversary 
The Union of South Africa is cur- 
rently celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary, and a commemorative booklet 
has been published for the occasion. 
It is titled “South Africa 1910- 








Provides pleasing panorama 


1960,” and is shown above. The 48- 
page study gives an excellent analysis 
of South Africa’s past and future, 
and is well-illustrated with photos of 
present landmarks. Many of these 
are produced in four colors, to provide 
a pleasing panorama of South Af- 
rica’s natural and man-constructed 
beauty. 

The booklet is divided into six sec- 
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tions, each describing a _ separate 
phase of South African development. 
The first few pages are devoted to 
the Union’s constitution; economic 
progress is treated in the next por- 
tion, followed by agricultural growth, 
and transportation. National devel- 
opment follows, and education is also 
covered separately. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the South African In- 


formation Service, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
* Sd . 
KItalo-Israeli Bank 
Private Milanese industrialists, 


headed by Carlo Shapira, have 
started an Italo-Israeli bank. The 
initial capital is $480,000, two- 
thirds of which is subscribed by 
Italian interests and one-third by 
Israeli financiers. 

The bank’s objective is to facili- 
tate Italo-Israeli trade and especi- 
ally encourage Italian capital invest- 
ment in Israel. Mr. Shapira, who is 
a.textile industrialist, is chairman of 
the new bank, whose head office is in 
Milan. 


¢ ° 4 


Overseas Market Draws 
British Banking Attention 


Foreign trade and its ramifications 
are treated in booklets produced by 
two of England’s “Big Five.” The 
Midland Bank, London, has issued 
“Trading Abroad,” a 16-page study, 
while Martins Bank Limited, Liver- 
pool, is distributing “The World Is 
Your Market.” 

The latter is a 52-page report cov- 
ering exchange control, shipping 


Excellent reference tool 
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Describes banking aids 


documents, exports, imports, and the 
like. It also has a number of appen- 
dices, detailing the addresses of of- 
ficers and headquarters of various 
trade organizations. 

In its foreword to the study, the 
bank points out that “it is intended 
to give some guidance to the ways 
and means and practices of interna- 
tional trade and finance and to the 
regulations involved.” 

Midland Bank’s booklet also pro- 
vides an excellent analysis of the 
many problems a manufacturer may 
encounter when he decides to enter 
the foreign market. Primarily, how- 
ever, the booklet describes the vari- 
ous services the bank provides to help 
the businessman engaged in foreign 
trade. 

. e 


Latin American Expansion 


The Bank of London and South 
America is extending its activities 
in Latin America by taking over 
Balfour, Williamson, a family busi- 
ness founded in 1857. It is to pay 
about £3.25 million ($9.1 million) on 
a share exchange basis. 

The Bank of London and South 
America gains two advantages from 
the deal. Balfour, Williamson’s main 
interests are on the West side of the 
Continent (and also the West Coast 
of North America) while the Bank 
of London and South America’s main 
sphere of activities has been on the 
East coast. 

In addition, Balfour, Williamson 
is a “merchant bank” and will bring 
in more general financial business to 
the new combined concern. 

Balfour, Williamson has also been 
active as shipowner, merchant and 
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ALL ABOUT... 


“INVESTMENT IN 


USTRALIA’ 





This new 68 page booklet 
published by A. N. Z. Bank 
is a ready reference for those 
interested in the expanding 
flow of portfolio or direct 
investment in Australia, 


Some of the subjects dealt with in detail include: 


Why Australia is an attractive investment field, 
Avenues for investment in Australia, 
Investment intelligence. 

Yields; brokerage; duty; taxation, 

Exchange control; service for investors, 


A copy will gladly be sent free on application on your Company’s 
letterhead to: 


General Manager’s Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
394/396 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


or 
The Manager 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 





AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 
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agent and has taken a leading part 
in oil development, flour milling and 
cement. It also owns 29 subsidiaries, 
which cover enterprises as far afield 
as forest products, flour milling and 
wool farming. Altogether it has a 
staff of about 3,000. 


° ¢ ¢ 


Brown Gold Draws 
Australian Interest 


Visitors to the National Bank of 
Australasia’s head office during the 
recent “Made in Australia” celebra- 
tion were treated to an educational 
glimpse of the cocoa industry in New 
Guinea. 

The exhibit at the Melbourne office 
was entitled “Brown Gold from New 
Guinea.” It featured blown-up photo- 
graphs and charts on the growing 
cocoa industry, with particular em- 
phasis on new fields in Wanaru, New 
Guinea. The display was prepared in 
conjunction with MacRobertson Pty. 
Ltd., a large Australian chocolate 
and confectionery firm. 

Six panels were used in the ex- 
hibit. One told about the early his- 
tory of cocoa; another discussed the 
evolution of the plant; cultivation 
and harvest were covered in one 
panel, while fermentation and drying 
were detailed in another. Two of the 
panels explained the many steps 
taken in the manufacturing of cocoa 











First in deposits 
First in service 


To a Japanese, the name is 
synonymous with “incomparable” — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 
again taken ffirst place in deposits 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


Overseas Offices: New York, 
Overseas Representative : 


London 
Calcutta 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 




















Cocoa industry featured in educational Australian exhibit 


and its uses in various industries. 
The photos of the plantations and 
candy factories were blown-up to 
huge four by four foot enlargements, 
adding to the interest of the exhibit. 


° ° ° 


England Eyes New Stocks 

“No Par Value” stocks were 
bound to come to the United King- 
dom, said Lord Ritchie of Dundee, 
chairman of the London Stock Ex- 
change, in a speech in Montreal, 
Canada. 

At present stocks quoted in Lon- 
don are all of a fixed “nominal value”, 
which may bear no relation to the 
market price. Lord Ritchie believes 
that the United Kingdom investment 
community is on balance in favor of 
“N.P.V.” shares. 

He expects the Jenkins Committee, 
now reviewing company law, to issue 
a favorable recommendation. But he 
does not think it will be practical to 
make the change before the end of 
1962. 

On the other hand, Lord Ritchie 
does not think it will be to the advan- 
tage of London dealers to advertise 
the stocks, and they are debarred 
from doing so at this moment. 

The Chairman of the London Stock 
Exchange adds that brokers are in 
general wary of the campaign to sell 
common stock to small investors. 


4 ° . 


Foreign Impressions 
of U.S. Bank Tour 


Automation, new customer serv- 
ices, and modern branch offices are 
rather commonplace in the United 
States. Everyone takes them for 
granted. But a foreign bank director 
finds the whole banking system fas- 
cinating and ripe with ideas for his 
own institution. 

At least this is the case with J. 
Meyer, of the Stadtische Sparund 
Girokasse, Stuttgart, Germany, who 


is writing a series of articles for his 
bank’s house organ, Wir Girokassler. 

Mr. Meyer, who made stops at all 
of the bank’s principal correspond- 
ents in this country, was primarily 
looking for bookkeeping ideas. But 
he was also seeking innovations in 
business development programs or 
customer relations, and new person- 
nel methods. 

He came back with many ideas 
which the bank is already putting 
to use. He also brought back a host 
of photos of American banking and 
financial institutions. The latter are 
being used to illustrate the series, 
and include shots of the Buffalo Sav- 
ings Bank and the Crown Zellerbach 
branch of Wells Fargo Bank Ameri- 
can Trust Company in San Francisco. 

Banking is just one facet that Di- 
rector Meyer covers in his fascinat- 
ing analyses of American life; others 
include basic philosophy about free- 
dom, management, and the like. 


° ° 4 


Argentine Stock Boom 
Forces Emergency Cuts 


The heavy daily volume of business 
at the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange 
during the late summer forced the 
Exchange to adopt emergency meas- 
ures to cope with the heavy trading 
activity. It curtailed the normal work 
week from five days to three, to per- 
mit brokers to catch up on book work. 

The intervening off-days permitted 
the hard-pressed brokers and person- 
nel in bank securities departments to 
update their ledgers. This was a wel- 
come breather, for during July and 
August, the dealers and brokers ac- 
tually equalled the normal turnover 
experienced in the first six months 
of the year. It was a remarkable trad- 
ing period, considering that the trad- 
ing volume for January-June, 1960, 
more than doubled the comparable 
period of 1959. 

Stock sales are now at a more nor- 
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America’s modern way of doing business © 


Men and machines of AIR EXPRESS deliver vital missile component with jet speed to Convair test site 


Priority service makes Air Express today's best way to ship 


At Convair’s big Sycamore Canyon Test Facility in California, an Atlas missile stands ready for a 
static test firing. An eleventh-hour engineering refinement brings AIR EXPRESS service into the picture. 
AIR EXPRESS is constantly called on to speed new parts. It’s all in the day’s (or night's) work for this 
skilled shipping team. Here’s what you get when you cal/ AIR EXPRESS: Priority service—first on, first off 
—on all 35 scheduled U. S. airlines « Kid-glove handling every mile of the way * Door-to-door pickup 
and delivery via 13,000 trucks (many radio-dispatched for 

maximum speed) « Teletype confirmation of receipt on 

request « Service to 20,000 American communities coast to A | | i > R = SS 
coast«/t pays to think fast ... think AIR EXPRESS first! 

& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ¢ GETS THERE FIRST VIA U.S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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mal level, but some spurt is expected 
when the year-end reports are made. 
A recent comparison, for example 
showed that prices of stocks have ap- 
preciated by 50 to 100 per cent over 
a year ago in many instances. The 
booming economy and 25 to 40 per 
cent increases in dividends have 
helped stimulate trading volume, too, 
as has the influx of foreign funds. 


° e e 


England’s Credit Curbed 

As a result of the government’s 
financial squeeze Britain’s_ instal- 
ment credit debt has at last halted 
its long rise. 

Total debt outstanding actually 
fell by £1 million ($3 million) in 
August, to £970 million ($2.7 billion) 
the first drop since March 1958. In 
the intervening period the debt had 
actually doubled. 

This halt is expected to be tempo- 
rary. But for the time being, it has 
tempered sales of cars and household 
durables. As a result, pressure is 
mounting to ease some of the govern- 
ment’s instalment credit restrictions. 

It would, however, be difficult to 
ease instalment credit terms without 
also giving the joint stock banks back 
some of their “special deposits” at 








4/2 OF NATION'S BANKS 
SPECIFY THE 


Gtrantind NIP»JIR. 
COIN CHANGER | 









Keep costs down... Efficiency up, Customer 
service flows easily . .. smoothly ... with 
exacting accuracy. Keys need only the light- 
est pressure to operate. Compact size. 


Other built-in MP advantages are: 

@ Modern Aircraft Aluminum construction 
e Removable Top Tray and Inner Box 
e $125 capacity (pennies through 4 dollars) 
® Choice of four decorator colors ¢ Guarane 
tee: parts, workmanship only $69 plus tax. 


Inquire about other MP Coin Changers at 
your nearest dealer. MP...the value leader. 


Since 1940 

METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING INC 
4000 Long Beach Avenue 
Los Angeles 58, California 
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Mobile Danish branch has traveled thousands of miles 


present frozen in the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Whether such a relaxation is possi- 
ble depends on the general economic 
position. The pressure of domestic 
spending is not as excessive as it 
was when the curbs were first im- 
posed, but employment is still very 
“full” by any standards. 

In the end, the deciding factor is 
likely to be the trade figures. If the 
gap between exports and imports 
shows sufficient improvement, some 
relaxation may be possible. 


e SO e 


Rolling Danish Branch 

The traveling salesman has his 
banking counterpart in Denmark, 
where the Holbaek Savings Bank has 
been operating a mobile branch for 
nearly two years. 

The trailer unit, shown above, was 
put into operation in December, 
1959. It travels a different route 
each day, stopping at 32 different 


hamlets for an hour or two each 
five-day work week, as shown below. 

Short wave radio equipment en- 
ables the mobile branch to contact 
the head office in Holbaek or the larg- 
est branch unit in Kalundborg, 
thereby assuring quick, on-the-spot 
action on loans and other weighty 
banking matters. But the mobile 
bank’s main function is to provide 
savings and withdrawal facilities for 
customers in areas where the bank 
has no permanent branch offices. 

Although it is smaller than most 
of the traveling branches in service 
in other parts of the world, the Hol- 
baek Savings Bank’s mobile unit has 
ample room for a lobby, check desk, 
tellers area, and space for machines, 
storage, and the like. 


e e o 


Budding Caracas Branches 

Bank building continues at a fast 
pace in Caracas, booming capital of 
oil-rich Venezuela. Among new of- 


Bank trailer stops at 32 different cities during the work week 
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EXCHANGES f INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


r. of trade \ 
and finance 
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Whether you are arranging for an import or export credit; 
seeking investment advice for a customer, or making a 
change in your bond portfolio, it’s almost inevitable that 
the transaction will go through the New York financial 
community. Why not let your man at the Irving assist you. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $145,000,000 One Wall Street, New York 1 5; N.Y. — Total Assets over $1,700,000,000 
GeorGe A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board WILttaM E. PeTEeRsEN, President 


National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Head office, Banco Republica, Caracas 
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Main office, Banco del Caribe, Caracas 


Free telephone service, flashing signs, featured at new Venezuelan banking offices 


fices 


opened have been those of 
Banco del Caribe and Banco Repub- 
lica. 

Banco del Caribe started in 1954 
in the small town of Puerto Cabello, 
and now has over 30. branches 
throughout Venezuela. Banco Re- 





GROW with Japan’s 
Industries, with 


the Mitsubishi Bank 


The easing of exchange controls in ‘apan will 
introduce new economic growth as foreign 
capital is introduced to Japan’s booming 
industries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations 
with Japan’s major industrial organizations 
and offers you quick, sure and safe banking 
facilities. 156 branches in Japan, 2 overseas 
offices and a worldwide network of affiliate 
banking services. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, cp. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
HEAD OFFICE: BRANCHES: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo 156 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway,New York 5,N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 





BANKMITSUBISHI 


















publica opened its first office in 
Caracas in December 1958, built its 
head-office in Caracas late last year, 
and in the past year has opened eight 
branches in the city. 

Banco del Caribe’s new Caracas 
main office features a panelled main 
banking room, with a large number 
of glass-enclosed teller stations. Ex- 
ecutive officers have open offices at 
rear of main banking room, and 
senior officers of the bank have pri- 
vate offices on an upper floor of the 
building. One wall of the main bank- 
ing room has a battery of telephones, 
free for public use due to the short- 
age of telephones in certain parts of 
the city. 

Banco Republica’s new head-office, 
shown above, has its main banking 
room largely finished in marble. Of- 
fices of senior executives are on the 
second floor of the building. 

The bank is located near the 
Venezuelan Capitol and government 
offices in Centro Simon Bolivar. On 
its roof the bank has an electric clock 
which draws attention to savings 
deposits. The clock sign, translated, 
reads: “Your savings increase every 
hour”. 


° 5 od 


Dutch Banks Arrange 
Arabian Export Loan 

A syndicate of Dutch banks, headed 
by De Twentsche Bank of Amsterdam, 
is drawing up details for a 50 million 
guilders credit to the United Arabian 
Republic. This loan will finance the 
export of capital goods, such as com- 
plete plant equipment, ships and 
planes from Dutch industry. 


The exports will be financed by the 
Export Financierings Maatschappij 
of The Hague, in which the five 
Dutch leading commercial banks and 
the Netherlands Reconstruction Bank 
are participating. The loan will be 
for a maximum of five years. 


Sd e e 


Belgian Report 

Banking is just one of the many 
topics discussed in a booklet re- 
leased by Banque de la Societe Gen- 
erale de Belgique, Brussels. 

The 40-page study is entitled 
Choose Belgium to Invest in the 
European Market, and it gives a host 


Discusses opportunities 
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Thanksgiving Day 


in future ‘years 





depends on 
CONTINUING ECONOMIC GROWTH WITHOUT INFLATION 








Through the years our people have enjoyed growing wealth and material comforts in an 
atmosphere of freedom, so that now an annual Day of Thanksgiving is uniquely ours. How 
long can we assure that this continues? 


Advancing Our Economic Growth Without Inflation Is a Vital Challenge Today! 


How well it will be met will have a profound effect on all Americans. Continuing inflation 
undermines the purchasing power of the American dollar. It threatens our jobs; it erodes our 
savings. It defeats planning for the future. 


In the face of Soviet competition, a strong U.S. dollar and sustained economic progress are 
essential if freedom is to prosper. We can insure this only through a thorough, continuing and 
far-reaching program of public education. Clearly the banker must assume leadership, for he is 
in a unique position to inform and guide his fellow citizens in money matters. 


To help bankers be well informed themselves, the American Bankers Association has two 
36-page booklets dealing with key aspects of the Economic Growth-Inflation problem. To 
help bankers inform others, there are six shorter booklets for wide public distribution. 


To secure these booklets, and to get suggestions as to how your bank can cooperate in 
furthering 


ECONOMIC GROWTH WITHOUT INFLATION 


Write today to— 
The Committee for Economic Growth Without Inflation 
American Bankers Association 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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of reasons why business should do 
so. It points out the many tax- 
free incentives available to foreign 
investors, and provides excellent 
guidance on how the businessman 
can best set up manufacturing facili- 
ties in Belgium. | 

Among the topics covered in the 
report are: how to establish a busi- 
ness; commercial companies; stocks 
and bonds; company finance; govern- 
mental encouragement via grants 


and loans; foreign exchange and 
trade; taxation; and labor condi- 
tions. 


A copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the bank’s head office 
at 3 Montagne Du Parc, Brussels, 
Belgium. 


* * e 


Japanese Promotion 

Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, has 
just published a 10-page booklet 
aimed at giving customers and 
friends a brief history of the bank. 

The four-color cover, shown above, 
features a reproduction of a wood- 
print of the bank’s original head 
office, which was opened in June, 
1873. At that time it also served as 
the central note issuing bank, for 
The Bank of Japan, the central bank, 
was non-existent then. 

In 1896, the bank was revamped, 
and has since devoted its efforts 
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continental 
Boeing 
707 Jet 






A Completely New Concept of 
Erasing Time Savings, Speed, Perfection 


SUPER CONVENIENT 
JET ERASERS 


SHAPE: Almost like a ball point pen 
STYLE: Smart, polyethylene holders with 
pocket clip or with whisk brush for typists 
SIZE: Luxury rubber cores, over 41/2” long! 
SPEED: The smoothest, fastest, finest erasing 
ever originated to gratify your clerical 
workers, save working time and assure 
cleanest ''correcting"’. 
Exceptional rubber textures for erasing type- 
writing, business machine writing, pencil, 
pen, ball point, India Ink. 
Inexpensive refills in all textures 
Write us for literature which describes the 
scope of each texture in detail or ask your 


stationer about versatile Weldon Roberts Jet 
Erasers. 


Finest Quality for the Finest Erasing 











Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue, Newark 7, N.J. 
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THE DAI-IGHI BANK,LTOD. 





Brief historical glimpse 


toward commercial financings, for- 
eign exchange, and the like. 

The bank’s many services are out- 
lined in another brochure it has 
released—How The Dai-Ichi Bank 
Serves You. The latter handout de- 
scribes the various deposit services 
offered, details domestic and foreign 
exchange procedures, points out the 
loans and other types of credit that 
are available, and also covers gift 
certificates, safe deposit vaults, and 
bill payment services rendered by 
Dai-Ichi. 


Another report—Guide to Free 


| Yen Accounts—is also being distrib- 
| uted by the bank. It points out how 


foreigners may place funds in these 
accounts and convert their assets 
into yens or their native currencies, 
or any other currencies they wish. 
Copies of these reports may be 
obtained by writing to the Dai-Ichi 
head office at 1-Chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan, or by con- 


| tacting its overseas offices in New 


York, Chicago, or London. 
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IDA Joins Growing World 
Bank Development Pool 


The International Development As- 
sociation, a new international agency 
for financing economic growth in the 
less developed countries, is now an 
active affiliate of the World Bank. 

Fifteen countries have already be- 
come members, bringing total sub- 
scriptions to the equivalent of $686 
million. If all members of the Bank 
join IDA, its initial resources will 
be the equivalent of $1 billion and 
$787 million of this sum will be avail- 
able on a fully convertible basis. 

IDA is to be administered by the 
World Bank. It will seek to promote 








economic development by providing 
finance to the less developed countries 
on terms more flexible and bearing 
less heavily on their balance of pay- 
ments than conventional loans, there- 
by furthering the development objec- 
tives and supplementing the activi- 
ties of the Bank. 

IDA will provide development 
finance to the less developed areas 
of the world included within its mem- 
bership. A considerable degree of 
flexibility is given to IDA by its ar- 
ticles of agreement, both in the pur- 
poses for which it may provide 
finance and in the terms on which it 
may make loans. IDA will finance a 
wider range of projects than the 
World Bank, but since both agencies 
will have the same management, it is 
to be expected that IDA will main- 
tain the same high standards as the 
parent institution. 

A unique feature of IDA is the 
division of member countries into 
two groups for purposes of subscrip- 
tion of funds. Subscriptions will be 
payable over a five-year period, and 
the countries in both groups will pay 
10 per cent of their initial subscrip- 
tions in gold or freely convertible 
currencies. One group, however, the 
17 more industrialized member coun- 
tries of the Bank, will pay the re- 
maining 90 per cent in five equal 
installments in gold or freely con- 
vestible currencies; the other group, 
the 51 less developed countries, will 
pay their 90 per cent in their national 
currencies, which IDA will not be 
free to convert into other currencies 
or to use to finance exports from the 
country concerned without its con- 
sent. 


Int. Development Association 
Initial subscriptions 
(US $ millions) 





Australia 20.18 
Canada 37.83 
China 30.26 
Germany 52.96 
India 40.35 
Italy 18.16 
Malaya 2.52 
Norway 6.72 
Pakistan 10.09 
Sudan 1.01 
Sweden 10.09 
Thailand 3.03 
United Kingdom 131.14 
United States 320.29 
Viet-Nam 1.51 

$686.14 


* Membership as of September 26, 
1960. 


In addition to the countries above, 
Ecuador, Ethiopia, Honduras, and 
The Netherlands have also signed the 
articles of agreement, but they are 
not full members yet. 
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The First National Bank, Batavia, New York, 
conserves space — speeds up window service with 
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AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 






Manner in which Model 502 Brandt Electric Automatic Cashiers are installed in 
The First National Bank, Batavia, New York. The coin dispenser is to the left 
of the deal plate and keyboard to the right. 






As in the case of The First National Bank, Batavia, many 
bankers throughout the country have installed the latest 
type Brandt Automatic Cashier, the electric Model 502, 
to conserve space in the teller’s work area and speed up 
coin payments. 


The Model 502, consisting of two units, the coin dispenser 
and the keyboard, occupies only 34 of the space required by 
other type Brandt Automatic Cashiers. 


oe 
cont ag The keys to make a coin payment can be instantly located 
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operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers as well as manually 
@ operated ones, Coin Sorters and Counters, Coin Counters 
eo? aGfe and Packagers, also a complete line of Coin Wrappers and 
Bill Straps. 
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PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


WATERTOWN, Established 1890 WISCONSIN 
Brandt® Cashier® 
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THE VOTES ARE IN FOR — 


MISS DRIVE-IN TELLER 1960! 


TAMRA EVANS, winner of Mosler’s 
1960 Miss Drive-In Teller contest. 








Heaviest balloting ever in down-to-the-wire contest! 


The thousands of ballots have 
been tallied and the winner of the 
Miss Drive-In contest is Miss 
Tamra Evans, representing the 
First National Bank in San 
Rafael, California. 


Tamra was pressed very hard 
for the crown by Carol Harkins, 
First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Davenport, Iowa, and Arlene 
Krug, Union County Trust Co., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Miss 
Evans was graduated from Tam- 
alpias High School in 1958 and 
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attended the College of Marin for 
two years. She was Miss Marin 
County for two years and in 1959 
she was elected “Miss Congen- 
iality” by the finalists in the Miss 
California contest. In addition to 
her interest in art, she devotes 
much of her leisure time to out- 
door sports. 


Tamra receives an all-expenses- 
paid trip for two to the Lantana 
Colony Club in Bermuda. She will 
fly there from New York by East- 
ern Airlines and be provided with 





$500 expense money, all part of 
the winner’s prize. 

The finalists for the title of 
Miss Drive-In Teller amassed the 
greatest number of votes since 
the contest began...an indication 
of the growing appreciation of 
auto banking in America. Mosler 
is proud of the part it plays in 
helping the banking industry pro- 
vide better service. 

World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Bank Vaults 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Interest Rates Down 


Interest rates on conventional 
building loans have been lowered 
from 744 per cent to 7 per cent by a 
number of Canada’s largest life in- 
surance companies, while the govern- 
ment-owned Industrial Development 
Bank, making long term loans to 
small business concerns, has reduced 
its interest rates from 7 per cent to 
64% per cent. 

The Industrial Development Bank 
increased its interest rate to 7 per 
cent in September 1959. The new 6% 
per cent rate applies for typical five 
or ten-year term loans. The IDB an- 
nual report for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30 showed over 700 new loans 
to provide medium term capital for 
small and medium size business in 
the fiscal year, an increase over ear- 
lier years. The average size loan was 
approximately $50,000. An increased 
number of loans had been made in all 
size categories to many different 
branches of Canadian industry. 

The drop in interest rate for build- 
ing loans was not expected to stimu- 
late home construction under the Na- 
tional Housing Act. These loans have 
been available for some time at 634 
per cent. But the 7 per cent rate was 
expected to encourage construction 
of houses above $25,000 in value. 
Building loans at 714 per cent and 
7% per cent have been prevalent for 
the past two years. 


a ° ° 


On the Promotion Front 


Royal Bank of Canada has issued 
a new “Catalogue of Royal Bank 
Services,” a colorful pocket-size 
booklet listing the bank’s many oper- 
ations throughout the world. 

The booklet is replete with full 
color photographs of savings ac- 
counts customers, branches in the 
Caribbean area, pretty _ tellers, 
branches in Canada and its head 


office building at Montreal. It de- 
scribes loan’ services, letters of 
credit, travelers cheques, money 


transfers, bank drafts, money orders, 
and various types of accounts and 
safekeeping services. 

The bank has also released a num- 
ber of cards emphasizing how Cana- 
dian government family allowance 
cheques deposited regularly can grow 
impressively for vacation or educa- 
tion purposes. 

The Bank of Montreal, meantime, 
has released a new edition of 
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Quite a variety 


“Funded Direct and Guaranteed 
Loans of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments.” The 56-page booklet, 
with metal binder, lists all the vari- 
ous bonds issued by the federal and 
provincial governments, with full 
particulars on each bond issue to 
June 30, 1960. 

The appendix deals with Canadian 
federal and provincial income taxa- 
tion and security transfer taxes. The 
back cover of the booklet lists the 
bank’s branches in the United States, 
Great Britain, France and in the 
Caribbean area. 


° 4 


New Trust Company 

Toronto-Dominion Bank has ap- 
plied for incorporation of a trust 
company at New York. The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank Trust Company will 
be located at 45 Wall Street, New 
York, sharing offices with the bank’s 
agency there. The trust company will 
be capitalized with 10,000 par $100 
shares which will all be owned by 
the Toronto-Dominion Bank. 

The trust unit will handle such 
operations as being trustee for deben- 
tures, registrar agent for stocks, pay- 
ing agent for bonds, debentures and 
coupons, exchange agent and escrow 





agent. Operations are expected to 
start early in 1961. 

Other Canadian banks with similar 
trust companies at New York include 
the Bank of Montreal, Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Bank of Nova Scotia 
and Royal Bank of Canada. 


. ° ° 


Consumer Credit 


Instalment credit and _ personal 
cash loans have shown the greatest 
growth in consumer credit in Canada 
in recent years. Instalment credit has 
grown four and a half times in the 
past decade, and now accounts for 
two-fifths of the total consumer debt. 
Personal loans, which grew less rap- 
idly than instalment debt in the past 
ten years, now account for close to 
half of consumer borrowing. All the 
major sources of this form of credit 
—small loan companies, credit unions 
and chartered banks—have shared in 
the increase. 

“Canadians, in acquiring goods 
and services other than housing, 
which they are using or have already 
used up, now owe something like 
eight times as much money as they 
did in 1946,” state the editors of The 
Bank of Montreal Business Review 
for September 26. “By contrast, the 
national debt has risen by only one- 
tenth in the same period.” 

Consumer credit by mid-1960 to- 
taled almost $3.5 billion, made up of 
$400 million in charge accounts, $1.4 
billion in instalment credit, and $1.7 
billion in personal cash loans. This 
amounted to approximately 131% per 
cent of the nation’s personal dis- 
posable income. 

Charge accounts, the Review 
shows, have not increased impor- 
tantly over recent years, totaling 
$255 million in 1950. Instalment 
credit has been climbing rapidly since 
1950 when it amounted to $400 mil- 
lion, its extension being due to a 
larger volume and variety of goods 
and services, a more widespread ac- 
ceptance of buying on time by con- 
sumers, the increased number of lend- 
ing institutions, and the periodic 
liberalization of terms. By 1957 
nearly half the total consumer credit 
was due to instalment credit. Since 
then personal cash loans have re- 
placed it as the biggest factor in 
consumer credit. 

The report points to a special sur- 
vey made by the Canadian govern- 
ment four years ago, “the results of 
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Thousand Islands branch, Bank of Montreal 


New office booming as tourists flock into duty-free area 


which are believed to be still substan- 
tially true. It indicated that more 
than half of non-farm families and 
unattached individuals in Canada had 
no consumer debt. Also, of those who 
did have such debt, nearly one-third 
held liquid assets in excess of their 
indebtedness. It was found that the 
families that most commonly carried 
consumer debt were the larger fam- 
ilies and those in the middle income 
brackets.” 

The Business Review editors state 
that the greater expansion of con- 
sumer credit in the past decade 
has not represented an increasingly 
heavy burden of debt, but rather has 
reflected some of the deep-seated 
economic and social changes of our 
times. To an important extent, the 
regular payments that flow in large 
volume to lending institutions these 
days simply rep’ace cash outlays of 
earlier years for the same services 
in a different form. There has been 
a significant redistribution of income 
in the past two decades that has re- 
sulted in a higher proportion of all 
families shifting into middle income 
brackets. It is this shift, the econ- 
omists feel, together with the gen- 
eral rise of income, that has broad- 
ened the base on which consumer 
credit keeps expanding to new high 
levels. 


4 SO SO 


Bank Branches 


The Bank of Montreal recently 
opened a branch at the first duty- 
free shopping resort in Canada on 
the St. Lawrence River in the pop- 
ular Thousand Islands area. The 
duty-free shopping area permits U.S. 
visitors to Canada to buy merchan- 
dise imported into Canada without 
paying the Canadian customs duty 
and sales taxes. The articles can be 
picked from a display at the duty- 
free shop on the Canadian side of the 
border, and shipped direct to the vis- 
itor’s home in the United States. Ar- 
ticles cannot be taken from the shop 
into Canada. 

The Bank of Montreal built a mod- 
ern branch as part of the resort 
development, the branch being a sub- 
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agency of the Brockville, Ontario, 
branch of the bank. The building has 
a floor-to-roof glass front and cov- 
ered breezeway with benches for vis- 
itors to the resort to rest while 
friends are transacting business in 
the bank. 

The Bank of Montreal has also 
opened a part-time branch at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba at Winnipeg. 
The campus branch is located in the 
administration building, and gives 
service on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week during the long academic 
year. 

os * * 


Term Notes Issued 

For the first time in Canadian 
banking history the Bank of Nova 
Scotia late in September announced 
the issuance of term notes to Cana- 
dian investors for periods from one 
to six years. The term notes are 
available in denominations of $10,000 
and up, and interest rates will range 
initially from 3‘4 per cent to 5 per 
cent, depending on the term of in- 
vestment. 

The term notes are transferable 
and may be registered and trans- 
ferred at the bank’s main offices in 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver, at the registry 
offices maintained to handle the 
bank’s capital stock. The term notes 
are acceptable as security up to their 
face value for loans from the bank 
at the prevailing prime rate of in- 
terest. The notes can be purchased 
through any of the bank’s branches 
or through investment dealers. 

Interest rates initially will be 334 
per cent for one year, 4 per cent for 
two years, 414 per cent for three 
years, 4°34 per cent for four years 
and 5 per cent up to six years. The 
rates at which notes are later offered 
will vary with day-to-day changes in 
market rates, but each term note will 
bear interest at the issue rate for the 
full term. 

In announcing the Bank of Nova 
Scotia term notes, President F. Wil- 
liam Nicks stated it was in keeping 
with the bank’s policy of encouraging 
growth and increasing its range of 









services. The new term notes, he 
stated, were to meet the needs of a 
changing day. 
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Savings Bond Campaign 

New Canada Savings Bonds went 
on sale by the Canadian Department 
of Finance through the Canadian 
banks on November 1 with interest 
rates varying from 4 per cent to 5 
per cent. The series is for a 10-year 
term and provides an average yield 
of 4.71 per cent. 

The limit has been pegged at 
$10,000 per buyer and bonds are in 
denominations from $50 to $5,000. 
Last year some 660,000 Canadians 
bought the savings bonds for a total 
of $220,000,000 under the payroll de- 
duction program, in addition to bonds 
sold through banks, investment deal- 
ers, stock brokers, and the like. 
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Personnel News 


C. R. Malcolm Allan, for the past 
five years manager of the St. Peter 
and St. James Streets branch of the 
Bank of Montreal, has been appointed 
president and cashier of the Bank 
of Montreal (San 
Francisco), suc- 
ceeding Albert St. 
C. Nichol, who is 
retiring after a 
44-year banking 
career. 

H. B. Francis, 
assistant superin- 
tendent of the 
business develop- 
ment department 
of the Bank of 
Montreal at its 
Montreal head-office, is now resident 
representative of the bank at Chi- 
cago, succeeding Niels Kjeldsen, who 
has been named agent of the Bank 
of Montreal agency at New York. 
Former agent John B. Lesslie has 
been named manager of the Sun Life 
Building Branch in Montreal. 





C. R. M. ALLAN 


+ 


A. Roy Courtice, assistant general 
manager of the Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation, Toronto, has re- 
tired after 32 years of service with 
the organization. He was president 
of the Trust Companies Association 
of Canada in 1957. 


° 


Robert E. Peel, former manager of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia’s London, 
England branch, has been named 
supervisor of the international de- 
partment, at the general office in 
Toronto. J. D. Hubbert takes over 
the London managerial post. 
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LeFEBURE CUSTOM DESIGNED SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


No two banks are exactly alike. Procedures and 
space differin every case. That’s why LeFebure 
service is the wisest, most economical solution 
to operating cost problems. LeFebure designs 
systems and builds equipment that make the 
most of your methods and space. You need 
not conform to existing equipment. For infor- 
mation on specific areas of operation you want 
to improve, write LeFebure Corporation, Cedar Bank systems and equipment 
Rapids, lowa. 





LeFebure is a subsidiary of Craig Systems, Incorporated 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 1, 


STATEMENT OF CONDIMOM Fae 


at the close of business September 30, 1960 DIRECTORS 
CLAUDE G. ADAMS 


Vice President, 
Braniff International Airwoys 


* HARRY BASS 
ASSETS * Chairman of the Board, 
Horry Bass Drilling Company, Ine, 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . ... . . . + + $243,655,558.87 . eee & 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


United States Government Obligations . . . $107,332,088.16 | __- ROSSER J. COKE 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


Public Housing Authority ane. karina 


(Fully Guaranteed) . . . oy | eee dey en tastes Compery 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds ip iar ee 28,482,364.66  140,599,569.26 ney 
Other Bonds ... . ee ee eh Sag 2,900,900.00 / &. A. eocnson ee 
Stock in Federal Reserve ide <b Rae es See eh 1,800,000.00 g Sostantaeaes Weaphans Company 
awe ee eee ace a ee ONS a Oe > eee P Bate. 
ees se fre ee ek ee we ee 3,817,842.96 : an tiiaanes 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . .......-. 2,880,967.16 .- Se 


& Higginbotham-Bailey Company 
° ° = ERNEST HUNDAHL 
Banking House and Equipment ........ .. - 8,139,791.00 & Manager, Southeast Obdsten, 
B United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
eee FANG «i. ae GR 8 kee 8 8 ee es 174,855.37 : and Mutual Benefit Health and 
Es Accident Association 
$848 ,552,854.82 : T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manager, 
2 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
JOHN J. KETTLE 
Vice Chairman of the Boord 
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: EUGENE McELVANEY 
LIABILITIES : same a talon " 

$ . McKEE, JR. 
Capital Stock . . . . . . «sss « « $ 26,000,000.00 | —e 
hee Te ss Gham ares See +... 
Undivided Profits. . .. .. . . . . .  8,441,611.30 $ 68,441,611.30 | Manny 5. Moss 
Reserved for Contingencies ... .. ++ «+ 6 « « « 9,482,896.68 : com, 

a airman of the Board, 
Saeet to Ween Oe... . a eS ae 6,881,639.09 a ~-» 

ed HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
Deferr ed Income . ° . é ° ‘ ° ° ° e e ° e e 2,803,539.12 ‘ President, Higginbotham-Pearlstone 


Hardware Company 


Letters of Credit and hain ee ae eae ee ee ees 2,880,967.16 N. P. POWELL 
il and Investments, Tyler, Texos 
Bonds Sold Under Repurchase Agreement . ....... 15,675,000.00 E. E. SHELTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Dallas Federal Savings & 


DEPOSI TS . 4 Loan Association 


ROBERT H. STEWART Ii! 
4 President 
Individual. . . . +. « «© «© « « « + $616,897,875.88 e JACK C. VAUGHN 


Esl President, Vaughn Petroleum, Inc., 
a a a en ae ee and Spartan National Life 
Insurance Company 


U. S. Government . . . . . «© « «© - 21,658,743.37 742,387,201.47 Q JAMES RALPH WOOD 


President, Southwestern 


$848,552,854.82 : Life Insurance Company 
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BEN H. WOOTEN 
Chairman of the Board 

4 TODDIE LEE WYNNE 

a President, 

S American Liberty Oil Company 
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85th year of dependable service! 
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FIRSTMEN TELESCOPE DISTANCE! Correspondent banks 
are visited regularly by officers of the First in Dallas. 
Personal calls enable Firstmen to give follow-through 
attention to correspondent services and to develop new 
and better service ideas. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








U.S. Economic Growth . . . This 
28-page study, published by one of 
the country’s larger banks, cites a 
favorable investment climate as the 
most important factor influencing 
economic growth. Other subjects cov- 
ered in the booklet include a chapter 
on how the U.S. is faring in relation 
to the Soviet economy, and an inter- 
esting section on current national 
problems. A section on taxes is of 
particular interest. It includes a table 
which shows the amount of taxes 
paid by families with various income 
levels in 1958. 


Parking Lot Layout... Banks and 
other financial institutions that are 
confronted with parking lot prob- 
lems will find this 36-page booklet 
most informative. Entitled “How To 
Lay Out A Parking Lot,” the manual 
is well illustrated with engineering 
drawings, photographs, and charts of 
various types of parking lots. The 
manual includes suggested layouts 
for 45, 60 and 90 degree angle park- 
ing with recommended stall widths 
and lengths, aisle widths, and en- 
trance and exit dimensions. One chart 
includes important dimensions of all 
makes of cars, including the new 
compacts. The booklet has been de- 
signed to help companies lay out 
their parking lots to handle the max- 
imum number of cars with the great- 
est efficiency. 


Participation in Politics . . . Pub- 
lished by a large eastern bank, this 
valuable booklet is designed to create 
an acute awareness of the need for 
the individual to be active in politics. 
Entitled “Effective Citizen Training 
Program,” the booklet serves as a 
leader’s guide to be used in present- 
ing a course in practical politics to 
employees. The step-by-step proce- 
dure to be followed is graphically 
outlined in the 14-page manual. In 
addition, the booklet contains an ap- 
pendix which illustrates a flannel 
board for use during the course, and 
also a flip chart to emphasize salient 
points to be studied. 


Credit Union Liquidity . . . The 
nature and the need of a central 
credit society for the credit union 
movement are discussed in this in- 
formative 47-page booklet. Written 
by an economics professor at Notre 
Dame University, the booklet is en- 
titled, “A National Credit Society 
and the Liquidity Problem of the 
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Russian-U.S. growth cited 


Credit Union Movement.” The author 
first defines a central credit society 
and then discusses the need for such 
an organization in regard to credit 
unions. Other topics discussed are 
credit union liquidity, the amount of 
borrowing in 1959, and considera- 
tions for future growth. He also ad- 
vances five criteria of soundness 
which are essential to the character 
of a central credit society. 


Teller TV .. . Bankers who are 
considering installing a closed circuit 
TV hookup at their institutions, plus 
those who already have such equip- 
ment, will be interested in this infor- 
mative 10-page booklet. In addition 
to explaining the advantages of 
closed circuit television for tellers, 
the booklet also contains pictures of 
numerous installations presently op- 
erating in banks throughout the 
country. The equipment needed for 
the television system is also dis- 
cussed. 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obli- 
gation, under an arrangement 
whereby the requests are referred 
promptly to the producers. Sim- 
ply address requests on bank or 
company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











Bright Filing Ideas . . . This val- 

uable booklet contains a series of do’s 
and don’ts aimed at increasing filing 
efficiency and reducing errors. The 
16-page manual also lists the “ABC’s 
of alphabetizing,” which is the core 
of many filing problems. Fifteen 
simple rules are listed to standardize 
filing so that folders can be easily lo- 
cated after being placed into filing 
cabinets. The booklet has been de- 
signed so that it can be used as a 
training manual, or left on top of 
filing cabinets for quick easy refer- 
ence when questions occur. 


Bank Building . . . How to build an 
outstanding community bank is out- 
lined in this attractively illustrated 
10-page brochure. The booklet points 
out that expert advance planning is 
necessary if a bank is going to be 
tailored to fit its community. Also 
included are numerous pictures of 
suburban and small city banks. Bank- 
ers who are contemplating building, 
remodeling, or expanding will find 
this brochure particularly helpful. 


MICR Brochure. . . Published by a 
well-known check printing firm, this 
eight-page brochure outlines some of 
the problems involved in imprinting 
checks with the E-13-B type font. In 
addition, the booklet contains illus- 
trations of the various types, and 
styles of checks that are currently 
being produced for use with MICR 
equipment. These include various 
payroll checks; accounts payable 
checks; pegboard; and custom ma- 
chine posting checks. 


How To Hire Typists . . . The prob- 
lem of rapid turnover in clerical per- 
sonnel may possibly be avoided by 
reading this informative six-page 
folder. Advice in the folder includes 
the proper procedures to follow in 
recruiting, testing, and screening. 
Among the tips covered under the 
latter subject are age; education; 
marital status; skills; experience; 
salary; and health. There is also a 
short section on reference checking, 
and what is to be covered in the ac- 
tual hiring interview. Additional tips 
are given on how to introduce the 
typist to her new job. Suggestions 
are made as to how the employer can 
make every effort to see that the 
typist is welcomed. How she can get 
settled in her work in the shortest 
time, and how she can form the prop- 
er attitudes necessary to good per- 
formance are also covered. 
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Overheard in Detroit: 


Whenever we want a line on what’s going on in Pittsburgh, 
we get in touch with Pittsburgh National.” 
Total Resources... $961,870,568.62 Capital and Surplus... $81,000,000.00 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Burroughs Clearing House 




















COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Fiduciary Payee 

The Supreme Court of New York 
held that a bank can assume a fidu- 
ciary is personally entitled to the 
proceeds of a check when it jis pay- 
able to him in his own name and is 
deposited by him to his own personal 
credit. But the court also held that 
the law does not apply to checks 
which are not made payable to him 
as fiduciary, and which are not de- 
posited to his personal funds. 

The action was brought by the 
surety of a township supervisor 
against the bank of deposit. The per- 
tinent statute reads: “If a fiduciary 
makes a deposit in a bank to his per- 
sonal credit of checks drawn by him 
upon an account against which he is 
empowered to sign as a fiduciary, or 
of checks drawn by him upon an ac- 
count in the name of his principal if 
he is empowered to draw checks 
thereon, the bank receiving such de- 
posit may assume, if acting in good 
faith and without actual knowledge 
to the contrary, that the funds so de- 
posited by the fiduciary are funds 
to which the fiduciary is personally 
entitled. 

“Nothing contained in this section 
shall be deemed to modify or other- 
wise affect any provision of section 
ninety-five of the negotiable instru- 
ments law, nor to relieve such bank 
from any liability imposed upon it 
by law to the extent of any payment 
or amount which such bank may re- 
ceive for its benefit from any with- 
drawal or application of such funds 
so deposited.” 

The checks in question read as fol- 
lows: 


No. 1. “Payable to the Supervisor, 
Town of Colton” and bore the en- 
dorsement “For Deposit Only 
Credit Harry R. Ford, Supr.” It 
was deposited in Ford’s individual 
account. 

No. 2. Ford drew a check against the 
“Town of Colton General Funds” 
payable to “Payroll Account” and 
it was deposited in the Ford Part- 
nership Payroll Account. 

No. 3. He drew a check against 
“Town of Colton General Funds” 
payable to the “Payroll Account” 
and deposited it in his private 
partnership payroll account. 

No. 4. He drew a check against the 
account “Town of Colton Highway 
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Funds” and deposited it in the pri- 

vate partnership account. 

The proceeds of all of the above 
checks were used by the partnership 
or by Ford personally and none of 
the funds were used for any lawful 
township purpose. 

The Court held that none of the 
transactions was covered by the sta- 
tute because the checks were not 
made payable to Harry R. Ford and 
none of them, except No. 1 check, was 
deposited to his personal funds. The 
endorsement on No. 1 check re- 
stricted the application of the check 
to a deposit in the funds of the town; 
and indicated it was to be used for 
no other purpose. 

“The action of the defendant bank 
of accepting this check as a deposit 
in the personal account of Harry R. 
Ford was directly contrary to the 
words of the endorsement and to the 
directions for payment on the face of 
the check. It cannot be said that this 
transaction has any connection with 
Section 359-2 for this check does not 
represent a check drawn by fiduciary 
upon an account against which he is 
empowered to sign as a fiduciary, but 
was rather a check drawn upon the 
funds of the State of New York, 
payable to the Town of Colton and 
should have been deposited in no 
place except the accounts of the Town 
of Colton.” 

As to checks No. 2 and No. 3, the 
Court said: “I can see no conceivable 
legal use of the words ‘payroll ac- 
count’ as payee of a check drawn 
upon the funds of a municipality un- 
less by ‘payroll account’ is meant 
some fund of the municipality itself 
and the check represents merely a 
transfer from one municipal fund to 
another. Accordingly, then, it is my 
opinion that the bank should never 
have cashed these checks or have per- 
mitted them to be deposited any- 
where except in some account of the 
Town of Colton.” 

With regard to check No. 4, the 
Court found the liability of the de- 
fendant bank less clear because the 
check might have been in payment 
for materials furnished or some serv- 
ice rendered by the partnership to 
the town. But the Court pointed out 
that the bank was chargeable with 
knowledge of the laws of the state 
which prohibit a town from contract- 


ing with or making purchases from 
any firm in which the supervisor is a 
partner. 

Under the circumstances the Court 
allowed recovery by the surety com- 
pany against the bank on all of the 
checks. 

American Surety Company of New 
York v....... Bank, 201 N.Y.S. 
2d 965 (1960) 


wo 4 e 


Gift for Procuring Loan 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit (California) 
held that under the Federal statute 
proscribing receipt by a bank officer, 
director, or employee of a gift for 
procuring a loan, the crime is com- 
mitted at the time of the stipulation, 
receipt, consent or agreement, irre- 
spective of the time when the loan is 
granted. 

The high spots of the statute are: 
“Whoever, being an officer * * * of 
any bank, * * * stipulates for or 
receives or consents or agrees to re- 
ceive any fee, commission, gift or 
thing of value, from any person * * * 
for procuring or endeavoring to pro- 
cure for such person * * * from any 
such bank * * * any loan * * * shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year or 
both.” 

The Court said: “Clearly, the sta- 
tute contemplates at least four situa- 
tions where a bank officer would be 
violating the statute where he re- 
ceived a fee, gift, commission or 
thing of value for procuring the loan: 
(1) where he stipulates for any such 
emolument; (2) where he receives 
the same; (3) when he consents to 
receive the same; and (4) when he 
agrees to receive the same. 

The defendant in question objected 
to a charge of the Court stating that 
there was a violation “even though 
the loan in question be made or ap- 
proved before the date of the stipula- 
tion, receipt, consent or agreement 
to receive the gift or other thing of 
value.” 

The defendant also objected to the 
instruction to the jury which in- 
cluded the words “it is not essential 
to conviction that the plaintiff proved 
that the defendant did actually pro- 
cure or endeavor to procure the loan 
described.” The Court found that 
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even if the instruction was academ- 
ically erroneous, there was _ undis- 
puted evidence that the loan was 
made and that the defendant pro- 
cured the loan, and in any case, the 
defendant had made no objection to 
the Court’s charge at the time it was 
made. 

Ryan v. United States, 278 F.2d 836 
(1960) 


* ¢ od 


Unlicensed Lending 


The Supreme Court of Colorado 
reversed its District Court to hold 
that notes which were from their in- 
ception unlawful were nonetheless 
subject to an act entitling the bor- 
rower to a return of the entire 
amount exacted from him by the 
lender in excess of the principal. 

The 1913 Act provided that an un- 
licensed lender could not charge more 
than 1 per cent per month interest, 
and that any person against whom an 
excess charge was made might re- 
cover against the lender treble the 
excess charged. 

In 1950 a borrower obtained a loan 
of $600 for which he executed a note 
in the sum of $700, with interest at 
10 per cent per annum, with 10 per 
cent interest compounded quarterly 
after maturity. Thereafter, he de- 
livered to the lender a further note 
and the aggregate exactions were in 
excess of 12 per cent per annum. 

The lender did not have a license 
so the court held the notes illegal 
and invalid under the 1913 Loan Act. 
It further held that such illegality 
continued to the date of their dis- 
charge, and that under a 1955 Con- 
sumer Finance Act, which was in 
effect at the time of the discharge 
of the notes, the borrower was en- 
titled to a return of the entire 
amount in excess of principal. 

The Court noted the Consumer 
Finance Act on the impairment of 
the obligations of contracts as fol- 
lows: “ ‘Nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to impair 
or affect the obligation of any con- 
tract of loan between any person and 
any borrower which was lawfully en- 
tered into prior to the effective date 
of this article.’ ” | Emphasis supplied ] 
Klipping v. McCauley, 354 P.2d 167 
(1960) 


° ° * 


Approval of New Bank 

The Appellate Division of the Su- 
perior Court of New Jersey affirmed 
the decision of the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance in approving 
an application for a bank charter. 

The Court filled in some theretofore 
. legal lacunae. For example it held 
that the application for a charter was 
not required to be denied by the Com- 
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missioner because the applicant did 
not have a banker to run the pro- 
posed bank; did not have any ar- 
rangements made for employment of 
experienced bank help; did not have 
a lease or contract for a proposed 
banking site; had no architectural 
plans for the proposed bank build- 
ing; had no construction cost figures 
on a building or equipment; and had 
no summary of payroll or operating 
costs. 

The Court pointed out that it was 
to be expected that until the appli- 
cant ascertained whether or not he 
would get a charter, all of his plans 
and arrangements had to be tenta- 
tive. And that while the statute 
does provide that if the proposed 
bank seeks authorization to exercise 
agency or fiduciary powers, the Com- 
missioner shall give special consid- 
eration to the qualifications, experi- 
ence and character of the proposed 
officer or officers who will have con- 
trol or supervision of the proposed 
fiduciary activities, the present ap- 
plication, however, was not within 
this classification. 

“Of course, the Commissioner 
should not approve a charter applica- 
tion solely for the purpose of provid- 
ing competition. However, healthy 
competition serves ‘the interest of the 
public’ and is a factor to be consid- 
ered.” 

Application of State Bank of ..., 160 
A.2d 299 (1960) 


* ° 4 


Usury Penalty for 
National Banks 


Only the penalties defined in the 
Federal Act may be invoked against 
a national bank charging usurious 
interest, according to an opinion ren- 
dered by the Florida District Court 
of Appeal. 

A loan was made by a national 
bank and a state bank at usurious 
rates, and the interest due and un- 
paid on the loan was properly for- 
feited. But the court ruled that the 
remaining unpaid portion of the loan 
which belonged to the national bank 
should have been reserved to the 
bank rather than forfeited. 

The banks instituted suit to fore- 
close three chattel mortgages total- 
ling approximately $250,000, and the 
defendants filed a counter claim. The 
defendants charged: 1. that the 
banks withheld a portion of the pro- 
ceeds, 2. that they charged and re- 
ceived interest in excess of the legal 
limits, 3. and by breaching the loan 
agreement directly caused the fi- 
nancial collapse of one of the de- 
fendants. 

To the bank’s contention that the 
transaction was not usurious, the 
court responded: “Suffice it to say 


that where a borrower receives a net 
of approximately $263,000 from a 
$442,400 loan, it requires little math- 
ematical calculation to discern that 
something is amiss.” 

On the main point of the treatment 
of the national bank, the United 
States Code in substance provides: 
“. .. a National bank may take, re- 
ceive, reserve and charge interest at 
the rate allowed by the laws of the 
state where the bank is located and 
when a greater is knowingly charged, 
the entire interest provided for by 
the note, etc., shall be forfeited. 
Where the interest has been paid, 
the person so paying it may recover 
back twice the amount paid. No other 
penalties are provided and the Fed- 
eral courts, as well as a majority of 
the State courts, have held that no 
other penalties except those provided 
in the Act can be invoked against a 
National bank.” 

The court’s analysis was that: 
“. . . the State bank attempted to 
lend its funds through a chartered 
National bank without subjecting 
itself to the loss of its principal in 
the event that the loan was found to 
be usurious under the pertinent 
Florida statute. The most that the 
State bank could lose if this device 
was unsuccessful, using the National 
bank as its conduit, would be double 
the interest actually received by the 
National bank or a forfeiture of in- 
terest that was to accrue. In the final 
analysis, we conclude that the chan- 
cellor was correct in forfeiting inter- 
est due and unpaid as it applied to 
both the State and National banks, 
but that he was in error when he de- 
creed a forfeiture of the entire 
amount of principal. Such portion of 
the remaining unpaid principal on 
the original loan, hereinabove noted 
to be about 7 per cent, as had not 
been participated by the National 
bank to the State bank should have 
been reserved by the chancellor’s de- 
cree to the National bank rather than 
forfeited. In forfeiting that portion 
of the unpaid balance of the princi- 
pal belonging to the National bank, 
the chancellor’s decree conflicts with 
the decisions ‘of the Federal courts 
as well as those of many state courts 
of last resort, which hold that only 
the penalties prescribed by the Fed- 
eral Act can be invoked against a 
National bank, namely an affirmative 
forfeiture of double the amount of 
interest actually paid or a cancella- 
tion or forfeiture of interest that is 
to accrue and is unpaid.” 

An additional point was that there 
would be awarded no consequential 
damages resulting from a violation 
of the usury statute. 


. . . Bank v. Constructors of Fla., 
Fla., 119 So.2d 741 (1960) 
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competitors who have already gone 
over to the MICR program. : 

Bank of America, he added, has 
been utilizing a five-phase program 
in converting its operations. The first 
step begins some 12 months in ad- 
vance, he continued, and calls for 
account numbering of all commercial 
accounts. Customer contacts. are 
made, and the staff outlines the 
reasons behind automation as well as 
the benefits that will be derived. The 
bigger the customer, he said, the less 
difficulty involved in changing check 
designs and accounting techniques. 

In the second phase of its conver- 
sion, the bank numbers all of the 
personal checking accounts from 
branches in the area swinging over 
to computer processing. This is done 
about six months in advance of the 
computer takeover of the operation. 

The third step, he continued, calls 
for the contacting of customers re- 
garding necessary check redesign. 
This had been considered a touchy 
area, he added, but customers have 
proved most cooperative and helpful, 
speeding the process immensely. The 
bank, he noted, is paying for the new 
checks. 

About three months in advance of 
conversion, the conversion team, he 
said, calls on the affected branches. 
Bookkeepers are advised of their 
future roles in the operation and the 
actual numeric postings begin. Serv- 
ice charges are updated and code 
cards are prepared. 

Once the branches are converted, 
or just prior to the switch, the staffs 
of the various branches are invited to 
the centralized bookkeeping center, 
to give them an idea as to how the 
computer installation works. 

Mr. Zipf pointed out that the bank 
already has six of these centers in 
full-time operation, and will add 
seven more units by March, 1961, 
when the bank hopes to have its two 
million-plus accounts electronically 
processed. 

Staff education, he added, has been 
a most important part of the pro- 
gram. 


The Challenge Ahead 


With the outlook that bank gross 
income may tend to level off in the 
period ahead, the problem of con- 
trolling costs assumes even greater 
importance, said David M. Kennedy, 
chairman of the board, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago. 

“It appears for the time being, at 
least, that we may now have behind 
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us the major increase in bank earn- 
ings from the readjustment of inter- 
est rates to more normal levels,” Mr. 
Kennedy declared. “In addition, the 
rate of expansion in bank deposits 
has slowed to a more normal and 
sustainable level” and cannot be 
counted on for a major increase in 
earnings. 

“Thus it seems to me that the 
banking industry is faced with a real 
challenge,” Mr. Kennedy continued. 
“We must recognize there will be 
continued pressure for costs to creep 
higher.” In view of the outlook for a 
leveling of gross income, the speaker 
added: 

“The challenge to you gentlemen 
then to maintain control over costs 
and handle our internal operations 
efficiently will continue more impor- 
tant than ever. It will require the 
increasing application of new meth- 
ods and techniques and all the in- 
genuity the banking system can 
muster. The work of your NABAC 
organization will be a key factor in 
this effort.” 


Expense Reducers 

Illustrated examples of operating 
shortcuts by which banks have re- 
duced expenses or enhanced profits 
were cited by Charles D. Coen, comp- 
troller, Amalgamated Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

One of the ideas presented was a 
multi-purpose mail deposit form used 
by The Merchants National Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. It provides in 
one remittance for credits to regular 
and special checking accounts, sav- 
ings accounts, and four types of loan 
accounts. A copy received with sev- 
eral items on this list is sent to the 
first department indicated other than 
regular or special checking accounts. 
This department processes the re- 
mittance, crediting the other depart- 


RT 


ments as indicated. “No difficulty has 
been experienced in processing and 
the form has saved time and postage 
for both the bank and its customers,” 
Mr. Coen explained. 

Attention was also directed to a 
trust receipt form in quadruplicate 
developed by the Home National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Meriden, Con- 
necticut, for efficient mechanized 
processing of floor plan loans. The 
first copy is the trust receipt and 
demand note. The second and third 
copies are posting records for the 
bank and the dealer. The final copy 
is the dealer copy of the trust receipt. 
The trust receipt form itself provides 
space for description of eight entries. 
Space is provided on the reverse of 
the second and third copes for de- 
tailed posting of each item, together 
with an extended total. The total bal- 
ance is automatically extended by 
the machine to a dealer control card 
which serves to establish overall lia- 
bility of a dealer where many trust 
receipt forms are involved. 

The American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Danville, Virginia, 
uses simple gummed labels on which 
they obtain the signatures of all new 
customers at the time they open the 
account. These labels are then pasted 
on the ledger sheet so that the book- 
keeper has a valid signature before 
him during the life of the original 
ledger sheet. At the end of this 
period it is felt that the bookkeeper 
will be familiar with the signature. 


Sharpening Audit Tools 

With the passage of time, auditing 
tools may become dulled by such 
things as changing operating proce- 
dures, unconscious dropping of con- 
trol features, increase in the volume 
of business, and the passivity created 
in clerks by performing the same 
routine auditing procedures over and 
over. 

In so stating, Harold O. Anderson, 
auditor, The First National Bank of 
Denver, Colorado, discussed ways of 
honing new edges on existing protec- 
tive methods. 

One problem in smaller banks, it 
was mentioned, arises when so many 
“spare time” jobs are given the au- 
ditor that he becomes so involved 
with other matters there is little op- 
portunity to perform auditing work. 

Auditors in larger banks have a 
somewhat similar problem, it was 
noted. “There are such things as con- 
ferences concerning operating or per- 
sonnel problems, questions from 
other departments about some of 
their problems, extracurricular ac- 
tivities,’ Mr. Anderson said. While 
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these are desirable activities, too 
many of them may interfere with 
auditing duties being carried out 
properly. 

When operating procedures are 
changed, usually this means that cer- 
tain auditing controls must also be 
changed to be effective under the new 
set-up. “Unfortunately,” Mr. Ander- 
son declared, “not all such changes 
come to the attention of the auditor 
when they occur. It behooves audi- 
tors to keep eyes and ears open to 
keep abreast of these changes and to 
reexamine audit procedures when 
necessary.” 

Other problems are created 
through shifts in personnel, the 
speaker noted, since job instructions 
are often overlooked in the process 
and some auditing controls are lost 
as a result. As a solution, the use of 
audit questionnaires was suggested. 
When the new clerk has had time to 
become oriented to his duties a series 
of questions can be given him to an- 
swer, to determine whether he has a 
thorough concept of his new work 
and is carrying out his instructions 
properly. 


Flexibility Needed 

Even though audit systems are 
geared to conform with individual 
bank policies, they should not be 
static and never change, declared 
J. Ross Rothaermel, auditor, The 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

All systems and methods, whether 
audit or operating, should be kept 
up-to-date to meet our ever-changing 
conditions, he added. 

However, he stated, I do think that 
basic fundamental principles once 
established often carry on. For ex- 
ample, years ago our board of direc- 
tors set up standards and established 
in our by-laws certain basic safe- 
guards, such as: no loans to directors 
or officers; investments and collateral 
securities under joint control of of- 
ficers and auditor; continuous daily 
audit by an independent auditor, ac- 
countable only to the board of direc- 
tors and a board of directors who 
meet twice each week to manage the 
affairs of the bank, in other words, 
directors who direct, he said. 

Mr. Rothaerme!l also noted that his 
bank’s directors believe in spending 
a little more for audit rather than a 
little less. Therefore, if we seem to 
lean over backward a little towards 
our audit, it is intentional, he added. 
Our auditor hires his help independ- 
ently of the bank’s personnel depart- 
ment, he said, and reports in person 
once each month by reading a writ- 
ten report to the directors. The re- 
port, he continued, becomes a part of 
the minutes of the meeting. 
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Automated Audit 


Auditing objectives under an elec- 
tronic data processing system are es- 
sentially the same as any manual 
system, said Morris A. Engelman, 
auditor. Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City. 

The only difference, he added, is 
that the auditor must learn to use 
these new tools. He must be familiar 
with the language, the terminology 
and have the ability to appraise the 
effectiveness of any operation being 
put on such a system, he declared. 
There is no doubt in my mind, he 
continued, that the auditor will be 
able safely to transfer some of his 
audit responsibility to the electronic 
data processor. 

But, he warned, the auditor must 
have sufficient training in computers 
to enable him to resolve in his own 
mind the degree of reliability he may 
place on the electronic equipment. 
He must acquire an understanding 
of electronic equipment and compre- 
hend computer logic. 


Supervisory Objectives 

Most bank failures in recent years 
have primarily been caused by de- 
falcation and embezzlement, reflect- 
ing a lack of internal protections and 
inadequacy of audit and control, 
stated Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

There are still some bankers who 
feel that an annual examination by 
one of the supervisory agencies can 
somehow serve as an effective protec- 
tive substitute, Mr. Wolcott added, 
and he termed this a delusion. 

The prime objective of a supervi- 
sory examination is to evaluate the 
financial condition of a bank on a 
given date, and thereby assure that 
its asset in excess of its capital re- 
quirements are adequate. In contrast, 
the F.D.1.C. chairman said, an inter- 
nal bank audit is a means of verify- 
ing that transactions are correctly 
recorded and that assets and liabili- 
ties are correctly reflected on the 
books of the bank. 


Guideposts 
It is men, not systems, who get 
things done, said Edmund F. 


Schnieders, senior vice-president, Se- 
curity First National Bank, Los An- 
geles. 

He then outlined 10 things that 
NABAC members must do to realize 
the opportunities before them. First, 
he said, get the facts. This is not al- 
ways so easy, he added. 

Secondly, he urged members to ac- 
quire a good, working knowledge of 
the laws affecting banking—Federal 
Reserve Act, National Bank Act, 
State Bank Acts, Federal Deposit 


Insurance, and the published rulings 
bearing on these acts and regulations. 

His third point stressed knowing 
how to use the facts, while his fourth 
point covered development of good 
working habits. Health, imagination, 
leadership, integrity and loyalty were 
other factors discussed by Mr. 
Schnieders. 

Finally, he urged NABAC mem- 
bers to select the right persons to as- 
sist them in their endeavors. If we 
are fortunate enough to select com- 
petent persons with the technical 
knowledge and the same personal 
characteristics we have been dis- 
cussing we will find our jobs have 
been upgraded, said Mr. Schnieders. 


Management Succession 


There are several reasons why 
management succession is being em- 
phasized at the present time, said F. 
Byers Miller, executive director, 
NABAC. 

In the first place, he noted, we 
finally have recognized that manage- 
ment is not doing what comes nat- 
urally. We are learning that manage- 
ment is a separate discipline and as 
such needs specialized study to de- 
velop special skills just as do the 
other disciplines such as engineering, 
medicine, law, theology, to name but 
a few. 

Secondly, we have discovered that 
the major cause for business failures 
is poor or incompetent management. 

The third reason is the present 
shortage of management personnel, 
he said. Today in the United States 
we have more people employed than 
ever before in history. This large em- 
ployment means that more people are 
needed in supervisory and manage- 
ment positions. We have been hard 
pressed to fill these supervisory and 
management positions and we no 
longer can fill them with people who 
possess a high degree of natural tal- 
ent in management. 

Finally, the problem of manage- 
ment succession has received empha- 
sis because of a recognition of the 
going concern value of the business. 
This is particularly true, he stressed, 
among the smaller banks where pres- 
ent management and ownership are 
identical and that management is get- 
ting along in years. There is no doubt 
but that one of the forces behind the 
wave of mergers we have had in this 
country has been the need for im- 
proving the caliber of management. 
Some firms have merged because they 
did not have the management man- 
power to move forward and others 
have been merged because the man- 
agement manpower they had was de- 
sired by another organization, he 
said. 

Basically, management has only 
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three functions to perform and these 
are planning, organizing and con- 
trolling, Mr. Miller added. 

Before a bank can set up an effec- 
tive management succession program, 
he said, it must destroy some of the 
totem poles that have developed over 
the years. 

First of all, the banker must rid 
himself of the idea that banking is 
so different from all other businesses 
that a person can know nothing about 
it unless he has spent 25 or 30 years 
as a banker, said Mr. Miller. 

This attitude has led to a tremen- 
dous amount of inbreeding, partic- 
ularly at banking schools and other 
comparable training programs, added 
Mr. Miller. In the typical school, one 
banker tells another what he has done 
to solve a problem, ignoring the fact 
that some other industry may have a 
better solution, he said. 

Finally, we must stop promotion 
on the basis of operational skill alone, 
stated Mr. Miller. As we move people 
into the management or supervisory 
levels of the bank, we must think in 
terms of their ability to do the plan- 
ning, organizing and controlling and 
not in their ability to do the opera- 
tional job. 


Supervisory Development 

A four-point program designed to 
avoid some of the “mistakes” the 
banks have made in the past in su- 
pervisory development was presented 
by Frederick Lynch, Jr., senior vice- 
president, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The first requisite, he said, was an 
awareness of the distinction between 
training and development. “We have 
tried, almost universally, to pour 
into young men by rote the skills of 
supervision,” he added. But, he noted, 
“we are learning we can’t make su- 
pervisors overnight by artificially 
and superficially priming the mental 
pumps of the young men in banking.” 

Second, continued Mr. Lynch, there 
must be acceptance of the concept 
of self-development. “Our job,” he 
pointed out, “is to screen and select 
more carefully—to bring into our 
banks more of these men who bear 
the ‘traits in the rough’ we seek in 
management men.” Then, he added, 
they must be put into such an en- 
vironment as will hasten their devel- 
opment into management partner- 
ship. 

Third, the speaker emphasized that 
the building of supervisors must be 
based on the results they contribute 
toward rather than a mere collection 
of traits they are supposed to pos- 
sess. He advised outlining responsi- 
bilities and specifying objectives to 
be attained, and then permitting 
these fledglings to try their wings, 
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to make mistakes and learn from 
them. 

As his fourth point, Mr. Lynch 
counseled taking the necessary time 
to foster the development of people’s 
capacities to supervise and to man- 
age, instead of being stampeded into 


a flurry of training efforts to help 


meet bank expansion problems. 


Directors’ Examinations 

While an annual directors’ examin- 
ation is not a complete solution to 
the increasing trend in bank embez- 
zlements, if properly conducted it can 
serve as one deterrent along with 
daily active operating controls. 

In so stating, Ira C. Chaney, audi- 
tor, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 
San Francisco, made numerous sug- 
gestions for conducting an effective 
examination. Such things, for exam- 
ple, as staggering the dates, retain- 
ing personal control of the more im- 
portant operations, counting vault 
and teller cash, recording all open in- 
coming and outgoing collections, veri- 
fying all items open at time of entry, 
requesting statements from corre- 
spondent banks, listing all types of 
notes and balancing them to a listing 
of liability ledgers and general con- 
trol ledgers. 

“If your directors want a credit 
examination, line-slip commercial 
and real estate loans,” Mr. Chaney 
continued. “Carefully examine for 
loans to affiliates and loans exceeding 
10 per cent of capital and surplus. 
List all overdue loans and determine 
collectibility. Physically verify col- 
lateral held as security to loans.” 

Among other areas to be checked, 
Mr. Chaney listed these: commercial 
and savings accounts, certificates of 
deposits, outstanding official checks, 
expense accounts, income accounts, 
undivided profit accounts, capital and 
surplus accounts, liability of the bank 
for borrowed money, cash and ac- 
counting differences since the last ex- 
amination, operating losses and loan 
charge offs, and federal and state tax 
returns. 


Lease Financing 


In analyzing the true debt nature 
of lease obligations, Robert W. 
Brown, vice-president, California 
Bank, Los Angeles, examined the 
claim that leasing can increase a 
company’s total borrowing capacity. 

While holding that there is actu- 
ally little difference in the obligation 
imposed by a lease as compared with 
debt financing, Mr. Brown acknowl- 
edged that there is a very substantial 
difference in the way the two are re- 
ported. “A debt shows on a balance 
sheet as a liability, but a lease does 
not,” he pointed out. Interest charges 
are set forth in a profit and loss 


statement whereas rental payments 
are often buried in the cost of sales, 
administrative expenses, or some 
other capacity.” While the lease may 
be mentioned in a footnote, often this 
does not adequately describe the 
terms of the lease. 

However, Mr. Brown stated that 
there is a growing awareness of these 
facts. Many regulatory agencies take 
into consideration the true debt na- 
ture of the lease obligation, he noted. 
Bond indentures and loan agreements 
are also beginning to recognize this 
obligation and limit the amount of 
lease debt the same as they do other 
types of borrowings. “The bankers are 
also fully aware of the debt nature 
of lease obligations,” the speaker 
added, “‘but I should confess that they 
do not seem to have done much to 
adjust their analysis so far. The in- 
stitutional investors and large invest- 
ment counselors are very cognizant of 
the problem and to a large extent try 
to compensate in their analyses.” 

All in all, the recognition of lease 
obligations in financial analysis is 
less than adequate at this time, in 
Mr. Brown’s opinion. “It would cer- 
tainly seem that there is a need for 
the financial community at large to 
take the responsibility for action in 
this matter,” he asserted. 


Space Age 

The American housewife and her 
harried husband more and more will 
thank defense spending for a vast 
“non-military fallout” of industrial 
and commercial products to improve 
their daily living, said Robert E. 
Gross, board chairman, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 

He pointed out that there never 
has been a period in history when a 
country has brought forth as many 
new and different products as have 
emerged from America’s research 
and development laboratories in the 
past 15 years. 

Microminiaturization and_ in- 
creased reliability were singled out 
by Mr. Gross as two of the most im- 
portant benefits to industrial and 
commercial products coming out of 
current defense spending and space 
exploration. 

“We’re building things so small,” 
he said, “that a speck of dust can 
jam up the whole works and a sneeze 
can ruin a whole day’s output.” 


Woman’s Role 
Today the tide is running for in- 
creased use of womanpower in bank- 
ing, said Miss O. Kathryn Bell, vice- 
president, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
She noted that women comprise 57 
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per cent of all bank personnel—371,- 
000 out of a grand total of 650,000— 
and are playing important roles as 
officers and as key department heads. 

Miss Bell added that management 
should provide for a wider inclusion 
of women in planning for executive 
development and management suc- 
cession. Their capabilities and special 
abilities are utilized in numerous 
supervisory capacities, as heads of 
departments, investment and credit 
analysts, trust officers, personnel di- 
rectors, loaning officers, assistant 
branch managers; and in business 
development and special service ac- 
tivities, she continued. 

But, she noted, of 110,000 banking 
officers today, only 10 per cent are 
women. This is a wide discrepancy, 
when consideration is given to the 
fact that the majority of the bank 
staff is female. 


Research Institute 

With enough reliable information 
at hand, said Richard A. Byerly, di- 
rector of the NABAC Research In- 
stitute, the techniques of modern 
research provide us with powerful 
methods for the solution of almost 
any problem. 

If we conceive of research as the 
mere assembly of facts, he added, we 
deny ourselves access to a new era 
of management methods. But, he 
continued, by exploiting the tools we 
have at hand today—the electronic 
computer, and new mathematical 
methods—we will, as an industry, 
progress rapidly into this new era. 

In a step-by-step procedure, using 
slides to illustrate the points and 
problems involved in the creation of 
the Monte Carlo system for banks, 
Mr. Byerly detailed all the factors for 
accurately predicting, both for today 
and tomorrow, what a bank would 
need to offer in the way of good, 
but efficient and profitable service. 


- « . 


INDEPENDENT BANK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


our independent banks gradually be- 
ing depleted. I have some very seri- 
out doubts as to independent banking 
holding out against the onslaught of 
branch banking. Several factors en- 
ter into this. First is the lack of capa- 
ble management being trained to 
take over the future operation of a 
successful independent bank. This is 
coupled with the premiums branch 
banks offer to a group of stockhold- 
ers who sometimes think primarily 
about the profit accruing to them in 
the offer. Often knowing little if any- 
thing about banking, they have a 
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BEEN 
IN THE 


HEADLINES 
LATELY? 


Holdups are going up — good rea- 
son why now is the time to review 
your bank’s insurance program 
with your independent agent or 
broker. Ask him to explain the 
many advantages you gain with 
Banker’s Blanket Bonds (includ- 
ing special catastrophe protec- 
tion) created by National Surety 
and Fireman’s Fund—leaders 
through the years in the develop- 
ment of new and broader forms 
of coverage. Because National 
Surety is backed by the Fund of 
Experience, you can count on a 
hole-proof policy to safeguard 
your bank’s financial resources. 
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natural tendency to sell or merge, and 
perhaps we cannot blame them for 
their action. 

“Some of our most outspoken inde- 
pendent bankers in California have 
sold out or merged into branch bank- 
ing and without mentioning any 
names, it would be my guess that at 
this moment, there is one independ- 
ent bank in California that was es- 
tablished 75 years ago that will be 
in a branch system before this article 
is published.” 

Mr. Eberhardt further stated that 
large branch banks, in general, and 
the independent banks in particular, 
being smaller both in size and area 


CLERICAL COST CONTROL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48 
several alternative methods. 

A reduction of six people (22 per 
cent) in the work force of another 
department was effected, as a result 
of using work measurement data for 
scheduling work assignments. 


Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company 

An analysis of operations may be 
applied to a single function of a de- 
partment or to a function handled by 
several departments. 

Chemical Bank New York Trust 
has been utilizing a clerical work 
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covered, have some very discourag- 
ing competition from the mutuals, 
particularly the building and loan 
associations. 

“Another and most important fac- 
tor concerning the future of inde- 
pendent banking,’ asserted Eber- 
hardt, “‘is the excessive granting of 
charters for new banks and branches. 
This one factor alone is perhaps the 
most important reason for the inde- 
pendent banks selling or merging 
with larger branch systems.” 

He concluded, “Unless banking can 
rally its forces and correct some of 
these present practices, I am afraid 
independent banking, as we have 


measurement program as a means of 
controlling operating expenses since 
1950. The bank recognized the value 
of a program which would enable it 
to maintain reasonable control of 
staff performance in periods of ex- 
panding activity. Such a program has 
many advantages: 

1. It enables the bank to evaluate 
systems. 

2. It provides tools through which 
proper staffing can be realized. 

3. It defines the workload accu- 
rately. 

4. It enables the bank to make 
projections for future manpower re- 
quirements. 

5. It provides a means for achiev- 
ing a more equitable distribution of 
workload. 

6. It provides a consistent basis 
for setting standard costs. 

7. It allows for objective evalua- 
tion of methods changes new forms, 
equipment, etc. 

Finally, the most important, it 
provides the means by which a bank 


can maintain continuing control of - 


staff on a month-to-month basis. 

Chemical New York’s program is 
predicated on the utilization of pre- 
determined time data. All surveys 
are made by a trained analyst and the 
supervisor of each particular area. 

The first step is to flow-chart all 
the operations of the department so 
analyst and supervisor can be cer- 
tain all phases of the various jobs are 
completely represented. 

The second step is the application 
of proper time values to the elements 
of the different operations which 
have been charted. It should be 
pointed out that the predetermined 
time standards include personal al- 
lowances. 

The third step is the determination 
of proper volumes and frequencies 
for the various operations. The ex- 


known it in the past, is headed the 
way of the buffalo.” And yet, the con- 
tinuous increases made by Mr. Eber- 
hardt’s bank in some ways refute his 
pessimistic outlook for the growth 
of the independents. Here is the 
record: 

The deposit trend at the Bank of 
Stockton shows a gain of 33% per 
cent in the past ten years. Of the 
total net increase in new depositors 
in the past decade, 60 per cent of 
this total has been gained in the past 
five months, since the bank opened 
its new head office. 

Which certainly does not read like 
a “going out of business” statistic! 


tension of developed unit times mul- 
tiplied by the proper volume or fre- 
quency enables the analyst to develop 
standard man-hours for each opera- 
tion. 

The analyst and supervisor then 
accumulate the time values for those 
operations bearing a fixed relation- 
ship to each other and compute the 
“standard unit time” by dividing this 
accumulation of hours by the key 
volume or frequency which has been 
decided upon. 

These standard unit times then 
become the basis for the determina- 
tion of workload for any given re- 
porting period. This is achieved by 
taking the actual volumes and mul- 
tiplying by the proper standard unit 
times. When the computation has 
been made, the analyst is then in a 
position to compare the standard 
workload with the hours available 
with the existing staff. At this point, 
he is in a position to recommend any 
staffing readjustments that might be 
indicated. These may be increases or 
decreases, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. Careful consideration 
also must be given to the problem of 
peak loads in those areas where 
scheduling of work is a problem. 

As an illustration, one of the de- 
partments measured had a staff 
of 30% persons. The survey indi- 
cated in this case that the work- 
load could be reasonably handled by 
20. Through attrition, the supervisor 
was able to accomplish a reduction 
of 8% persons, which brought the 
staff down to 22. At this point, the 
workload, which had been steadily 
increasing, reached the point where 
further reduction’ was impossible. 
Since then, the monthly reports pre- 
pared by the supervisor have indi- 
cated the need for more help; now, 
such help can be justified readily by 
the performance report, which re- 
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flects the normal monthly activity. 

This is but one of the many areas 
which have been effectively studied 
by Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company. This bank has measured 
approximately 50 per cent of 5,100 
clerical employees whose duties are 
considered to be measurable. Chem- 
ical New York makes no attempt to 
measure either supervisors, person- 
nel doing creative work, or those po- 
sitions where a person is required 
regardless of the workload (recep- 
tionists, guards, etc.). 

In 1958, annual savings of $272,000 
were effected at a total cost of 
$75,000. 


Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York 

A broad analytical technique has 
been developed by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York to encour- 
age self-examination of costs by its 
member banks. The FRBNY provides 
“do-it-yourself” kits of work papers 
which are filled in by each individual 
bank and then summarized. 

This year, its technical assistance 
division analyzed close to 100 banks 
in various size groups as follows: 
Group I—Banks with total deposits 
from $2 to $7 million. Group IIl— 
Banks with total deposits from $7 to 
$12 million. Group III—Banks with 
total deposits from $12 to $20 mil- 
lion. Group IV—Banks with total 
deposits from $20 to $32 million. 

A detailed analysis of expenses by 
function and class was then worked 
out for these groups. An example of 
some of the pertinent data developed 
by this approach, relating to one of 
the functions analyzed, is as follows: 


FUNCTION: DEMAND DEPOSITS 


As a Per Cent 
of Total De- 
mand Deposits 
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Commercial Tellers isbons SO sa - 2. 
Transit & Proof Clerks lt tt .10 tt ft 
Bookkeepers, File, & General 

Clerks .43 .45 .40 -42 .42 
Sub-Total/!, Salary & 

Wages > 1.05 1.02 .86 -92 -94 
Fringe Benefits .12 42 tt Ht Hl 
Depreciation on Equipment.. .10 .08 -08 -07 -08 
F.D.1.C. Insurance . 04 04 .04 04 = .04 
Machine Maintenance & 

Rental -05 .04 .04 -03 -04 
Postage, Express, & 

Armored Carrier .. 06 -05 -05 .05 -05 
Stationery & Supplies .14 .42 .12 we .12 
Miscellaneous .02 -02 01 -02 .02 

Sub-total 11, 

Demand Deposits aeceeceseleSS $1.40 8.39 6.36 1.46 


What can be concluded from such 
an analysis? 

First, that salaries and wages 
(sub-total I, Group I—1.05 per cent) 
represent approximately two-thirds 
of the direct costs of handling de- 
mand deposits. There appears to be 
little doubt that this is the area for 
hard scrutiny in the effort to achieve 
closer clerical cost control. 
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ALMOST 50% OF BANK’S 
DEPOSITS EMBEZZLED 


Complete Recovery Due To 
Excess Bank Employee Dishonesty Blanket Bond 


Think it can’t happen to your bank? It can. Case in point .. . a small 
bank with deposits of $2,254,437. Just one embezzlement loss .. . 
$1,018,000 . . . almost half of the bank’s deposits. This would have been 
a crippling loss if only basic blanket bond coverage had been cafried. 


However, in the interests of its stockholders and depositors, manage- 
ment had invested $435 in an Excess Bank Employee Dishonesty 
Blanket Bond, Standard Form 28. The basic coverage returned 
$150,000 and the excess coverage made up the difference of $868,000 
to effect complete recovery. 


Here is a case in which foresighted management recognized the protec- 
tion bargain this low-cost premium provided. Are your stockholders 
and depositors similarly protected? Your local F & D Representative 
will give you an objective, expert analysis of your bonding coverage 
with no obligation. Call him, or write to us, c/o Bank Bond Division. 
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Each bank participating in the 
survey receives a detailed summary 
of the group average figures along 
with a complete analysis of that 
bank, covering the same functions 
and classes. With this data in hand, 
they can compare. their own costs 
with those of banks of similar size 
in their own group and decidé wheth- 
er corrective action is needed. 

Upon request, the Federal Reserve 
analysts will make a detailed analysis 
of the bank’s operations and present 
recommendations. The survey pri- 
marily covers: 

Systems procedures followed, ma- 
chinery used, and performance of 
people doing the work. On the basis 
of this survey, recommendations are 
made which outline present proce- 
dures, suggest changes, and explain 
reasons for the changes. 

Member banks can achieve a con- 


tinuous improvement by comparing 
their own figures from year to year 
and taking corrective action. This 
also makes possible the formulation 
of more successful long-range policy. 


HE dramatic results being 

achieved in the banking area with 
cost control programs are drawing 
attention of progressive banks of all 
sizes. 

Many of the smaller banks are get- 
ting advice from large city banks 
with whom they have a correspond- 
ent relationship, others turn to man- 
agement consultants, and still others 
to certified public accountants. 

In addition, a bank may call upon 
a considerable reservoir of experi- 
ence, compiled by the American 
Bankers Association, which includes 
techniques of simplified cost analysis, 
job evaluation, work measurement, 
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methods improvement, and budget 
controls. 

Results have shown that a bank 
with as few as fifty on its staff can 
employ a qualified analyst on work- 
measurement and methods improve- 
ment full time, with a reasonable 
expectation that expenses will be re- 
duced by three to four times his sal- 
ary. In a bank of any size, the major 
techniques—time study work sam- 
pling, and the application of pre-de- 
termined time data—can be used 
singly, or in combination, to reduce 
and control operating expenses. 

After operating costs are brought 
into line, clerical cost techniques can 
be used as a control to generate fu- 
ture staffing requirements, evaluate 
methods, systems, etc. They allow 
individual departments or perhaps 
a whole bank to plan for the future 
on a comparatively objective basis. 


APPLIED ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 
studies) or of branch bank location. 
So that the general technique and 
approach may be better understood, 
we are supplying below an outline of 
the major points to be covered in 
such studies, with the hope that it 
may prove useful to banks in the ap- 
proach to this problem. 

There are obviously a number of 
variants to this method, which can 
be handled in different ways. For in- 
stance, studies have been made (us- 
ing somewhat different techniques) 
to determine the future of branch 
banking in a given area, or to deter- 
mine the total number of independent 
banks which will be required over a 
given time in order to adequately serve 
a given community and its business 
community. These studies also go in- 
to projections of future deposits, 
future loans, bank debits and the 
like, again with the desire to project 
future banking needs. 

As regards economic analysis of 
new bank locations or branch bank 
locations, however, the following out- 
line would obtain. As a preliminary, 
however, it should be pointed out that 
these studies require economic and 
statistical analysis as well as the ap- 
plication of the principles of eco- 
nomic geography, on a practical and 
comprehensible basis. 

Usually, the outside consultant, a 
firm of the type of First Research 
Corporation, will assign a team of 
two or three analysts to the economic 
study, and one analyst to the market 
research analysis, who heads up the 
field staff in the necessary draw 
studies, business opinion analyses, 
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shopping characteristic surveys, and 
so on. Thus, the economic problem is 
approached from two directions, and 
market research and economics sup- 
plement each other. 

Banking authorities, when analyz- 
ing the need for a bank charter or 
new branch, must weigh a multitude 
of trends, and have a difficult assign- 
ment at best. This outline which fol- 
lows is an attempt to cover not only 
the several points required, but to 
assist the banker in weaving them 
into a study which will assist super- 
visory Officials in making a complete 
evaluation of the situation. 


I. Statement of the Bank Charter 
Application or Branch Bank Location 
Problem. 

The first section should be intro- 
ductory, and would vary by the basic 
banking problem, by the size of the 
city, and by the size of the service 
area. The general purpose of the 
study should be carefully stated here. 

The size and growth relationship 
of competitive banks, and _ their 
trends would next be outlined. 

The definition of the ‘service 
areas” of the competitive banks is 
discussed, and illustrated either by 
tables or with a map showing the 
location of the competitive banks. If 
possible, a draw area analysis (as will 
be shown later) should be included 
on one of these maps. It is important 
here to note that a well-drawn 814” x 
11” or 11” x 17” base map of the 
area should always be supplied, on 
which can be put the material re- 
quired by the authorities and cer- 
tain illustrative data which might be 


to the point. For the sake of clarity 
and comparison, always use the same 
map, and be sure that a mile and di- 
rection scale is located on the map. 


II. Pattern of Competitive Bank- 
ing. 

The location and the number of 
competitive banks should be dis- 
cussed, with particular relation to 
the applicant bank’s competitive 
problem in the future. 

The size of the branches or indi- 
vidual competitive banks in the area 
should be tabulated and discussed. 

The parking facilities available to 
all the banks, with number of park- 
ing spaces available, means of in- 
gress and egress, routes used, etc. is 
discussed briefly. 

The character of the other banks 
in general, the character of their 
service areas and/or the character 
of the branches should be discussed, 
and the shopping center type, the 
neighborhood type, the suburban 
type, the central business district 
type, the secondary business type, 
etc. should all be differentiated. 


Ill. Growth Trends and Economic 
Movements in Bank Service Area. 

General economic character of the 
area is discussed at the outset, in- 
cluding such matters as might be 
pertinent to the banking picture at 
that time. 

Population trends and character- 
istics for the area, broken down by 
census tracts or by neighborhood if 
possible should be delineated. 

Business patterns, including com- 
mercial, service, industrial, distribu- 
tive, professional and others should 
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be analyzed, and employment factors 
discussed briefly. 

The central business district posi- 
tion of the given city or town should 
be discussed relative to the general 
shopping characteristics of the whole 
town or city, and the relative position 


‘of the central business and shopping 


district to the suburbs, to shopping 
centers, to outlying small towns, and 
others, should be described. 

Transportation changes and poten- 
tial parking facilities in the areas 
contiguous to the service area pro- 
posed should be briefly evaluated. 
Any expressways, highway system 
changes, road widenings, bridges, 
tunnels, significant changes in the 
traffic pattern and so on should be 
mentioned, along with their pro- 
jected effect on various neighbor- 
hoods or service areas. 

General statistical evidences of 
growth should be supplied in this 
section of study to the banking of- 
ficials, and should include trends over 
the past ten years of such items as 
telephones, utilities (KWH), bank 
debits, building permits (residential, 
commercial, etc.) auto registrations, 
school enrollment. 


IV. Future Service Area Economic 
and Business Trends. 

It is timely at this juncture to 
project the future population trends, 
the future economic and business 
patterns of the area, quite pos- 
sibly for five and perhaps for ten 
years ahead. This can be done by put- 
ting together the various aspects of 
the analysis in Section III, but may 
call for some other material as well. 
First of all, a business trend projec- 
tion requires a real examination of 
employment figures, broken down as 
to type, possibly going back for a few 
years and showing growth in the 
future. Thus, if manufacturing were 
an increasing factor in the area, this 
should be indicated and projected. 

It is well also in this case to project 
such items as purchasing power, per 
capita, per family or on a gross 
basis; income characteristics; aver- 
age wages and salaries, and projec- 
tions therein by type of industry or 
employment; population movements 
into certain districts, with projec- 
tions (this can point up some of the 
changes in a community and in its 
central business district and suburbs 
over years to come); savings char- 
acteristics of the area, evidenced by 
growth of savings banks, postal sav- 
ings, savings and loan share ac- 
counts, etc. 


V. Definition of Draw Areas of Ma- 
jor Banks and/or Principal Branches. 
If possible, delineate on a map the 
area of business draw of the major 
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banks in the area and their branches, 
if they have them. These should be 
drawn with care, so as to determine 
the actual coverage of the area, so 
that a later phase might demonstrate 
the need for new facilities. The draw 
area is outlined by locating the vari- 
ous types of accounts on a map (or 
series of maps), usually sampling 
various bank records in such location 
analysis. 

The character of the sub-service 
areas, i.e., those areas which are con- 
tiguous to the major draw area of a 
given bank, should be described and 
defined statistically, using tabular or 
graphic presentation. 

Factors affecting the draw area’s 
size, shape and character should be 
delineated for each banking institu- 
tion or branch. These factors to be 
analyzed for future effect would be 
such things as throughways, express- 
ways, tunnels, one-way streets, rail- 
roads, rivers, bridges, etc. 

The driving time from the central 
business district or from the location 
point under discussion should be 
measured, which can be done fairly 
simply. It should be measured by cir- 
cles connecting “‘points of equal time” 
surrounding the branch. We suggest 
that three, six and nine-minute draws 
be used, as being the most useful. 
Further, we have generally found 
that the major draw of a given ur- 
ban or suburban bank or branch 
lies largely within between the three 
and six-minute draws. Rural draw 
times are greater. 


VI. Banking Trends and Charac- 
teristics of the Major Service Area. 

Deposit trends should be evaluated 
and tabulated for the entire service 
region, including all banks and 
branches and their trends, for a 
period of perhaps five years past. 

The loans and discounts in the area 
should be similarly tabulated and set 
in explanatory tables, with percent- 
age growth indicated, for clarity. 

Future projections of both deposit 
and loan figures in the major service 
area should be made for a one-year, 
three-year and five-year period. This 
should be done with care, and should 
tie closely to the earlier economic and 
business projections. 


VII. Specific Location Recommen- 
dations. 
Location recommendations come in 


this section, and we are now moving | 


the problem from its broad aspects 
down to its particular or special rec- 
ommendations. 

When evaluating a number of bank 
sites for either a branch or inde- 
pendent bank, or evaluating one site, 
it is important here to suggest vari- 
ous alternatives and to set forth the 
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reasons for each location, pointing 
out those reasons which indicate one 
particular location as best suited. The 
items which are to be analyzed in this 
section are: accessibility of the loca- 
tion; business and population within 
the draw area to support the branch; 
potential room (and need) for park- 
ing facilities; general character of 
the service area proposed, with busi- 
ness, employment and income trends 
within the area; a brief but complete 
business census of the area, showing 
employment by type and probable re- 
tail sales estimates. 

The recommended prime location, 
plus the reasons therefor, is stated 
at this juncture of the study. Based 
on the above analysis, the single best 
location is pointed out and a complete 
run-down on economic reasoning for 
choice is given. 


VIII. Banking Feasibility of the 
Prime Recommended Location is 
Now Evaluated. 

The size, shape and character of 
the “prime location” draw area is 
next set forth. Based on the draw 
area surveys done earlier, the analyst 
can put together the probable draw 
area for the recommended location. 
The total draw is broken down as fol- 
ows: The 50 per cent draw is the 
area wherein half the business is ex- 
pected to come from; the 75 per cent 
draw is that area where three-quar- 
ters of the business is to come from, 
and outside that is what is called the 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 
credit life policy in force last year 
amounted to $680. 

A number of states have left the 
question of rates to the insurance 
companies’ discretion. Such is the 
case in California, where the insur- 
ance commissioner has enforced the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners’ recommended model 
credit bill without specifying a rate 
limitation. The commissioner points 
out that he will be guided by the 
amount of money returned to benefi- 
ciaries in relation to premiums col- 
lected. If 50 per cent or more of the 
premium charges are returned over 
the next few years, the insurance 
costs to the borrower will be consid- 
ered reasonable. 

The New York benchmark hardly 
provides enough leeway for the 
smaller company, according to one 
insurance official. The New York in- 
surance regulatory authorities were 
probably basing their decision on 
rates being charged by some of the 
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100 per cent or total draw, which is 
in a sense walk-in business, from the 
entire outside area. 

1. The population in the 50 per 
cent draw and the population in the 
75 per cent draw is estimated, with 
projections for six months, one year 
and three years ahead. 

2. Business patterns and changes 
in both 50 per cent and 75 per cent 
draws are analyzed, with projections 
made for six months, one year and 
three years. 

3. The transportation future of 
the location is analyzed, including 
roads, expressways, driving time, etc. 
The effect on the location is stated. 

4. Competitive branch over-laps, 
or over-laps from other banks, are 
pointed out, if they exist, and placed 
on illustrative maps. 

5. If necessary, the number and 
types of the bank’s own accounts (in 
the case of branches) are delineated. 
If this is an independent bank appli- 
cation, this section will deal detailed- 
ly with the character of the proposed 
service area, banking-wise. 

6. The final section deals in detail 
with an estimate (supported by the 
above data and by tables) of the po- 
tential demand deposit, time deposit, 
commercial loan and installment loan 
business for the new bank or branch. 
This is stated as if the bank or 
branch were in operation at the date 
of the study. 

7. Similarly, projections are made 
in the above four figures for six 
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CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


larger insurance firms, he noted. 
Prudential, for instance, reportedly 
has a $3 billion-plus group policy 
with General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration. The premium is a little 
over 32 cents per $100 of insurance. 
On an industry-wide basis, this rate 
would provide only $85,376,000 in 
revenue or some $3214 million less 
than the $118 million paid out in 
death claims in 1959. 

There would be other costs to 
cover, too, such as administrative 
expenses, taxes and acquition costs. 
There also should be some allowance 
for a “reasonable” profit. 

These operating costs could be 
more realistically handled at the 75 
cents per $100 rate, points out one 
insurance spokesman. In using it as 
an industry-wide yardstick for 1959 
some $200,100,000 in premiums would 
be derived, and 59 per cent of these 
funds ($118 million) would be 
needed to settle death claims. The re- 
maining funds would cover other ex- 
penses. 


months, one year and three years 
ahead. For the three-year figure only, 
First Research has found that ranges 
are suitable, but these ranges should 
not be more than 10 per cent, i.e., 
projecting deposits of from “$6 mil- 
lion to $6.5 million” for the third 
year would be acceptable. 


S competition in banking tends to 
increase, and as the economies of 
almost all cities, towns and regions 
tend to become more complex, the 
evaluation of economic trends and 
factors affecting banking will become 
more and more difficult and time-con- 
suming. 

The foregoing outline exemplifies 
merely one example of the use of eco- 
nomic research as a practical tool for 
bank planning, and financial and lo- 
cation projections. Applied economic 
geography represents, in the hands 
of professional analysts, a break- 
through in a vital and important field, 
and concentration on some of the 
analytical methods outlined above 
can pay dividends for the progressive 
bank. 

Economic research does involve 
some costs and it must be budgeted. 
The cost comes from actual fees, 
from the time involved and from 
some of the field work which is ines- 
capable. Properly applied, however, 
economic research for banks coupled 
with market research methods can 
represent not an expense but a real 
investment in future planning. 


Operating costs will vary from 
company to company, depending on 
the type of policy offered and the 
amount of the premium. One credit 
life insurance company apportions 
its premium income along these 
ratios: 54 per cent for death claims; 
8 per cent for taxes; 11 per cent for 
administrative expenses, including 
the cost of handling return pre- 
miums; 23 per cent for acquisition 
costs, including the commissions to 
agents, branch and field expenses, 
and compensation to creditors; and 
about 4 per cent for profit. This does 
not take into account the company’s 
income from its investment portfolio. 

Initially, credit life insurance was 
written only on an individual policy 
basis. This was back in 1917, when 
the Morris Plan Insurance Society 
ventured into the field to accommo- 
date a borrower. His $100 loan was 
insured for one year on a non-renew- 
able, level-term policy. The premium 
was 5 cents per week over a 50-week 
period. The weekly collections proved 
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unsatisfactory so the premium was 


switched to a monthly basis. 

In 1926, the Credit Life Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Ohio, issued 
the first group credit life insurance 
policy to cover borrowers of Morris 
Plan banks. The premium was 65 
cents per $100 per year and was paid 
in advance. 

Three years later, Prudential In- 
surance Company of America issued 
what many people regard as the first 
group credit life insurance policy. It 
insured the lives of persons obtain- 
ing unsecured personal loans at the 
National City Bank of New York. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York predecessor had written 
credit life insurance on an individual 
basis for a year before that, but con- 
verted to the group method when the 
New York group creditors statute 
was enacted. 


INCE then, group policies have 
grown in importance, to where 
they now account for about 81 per 
cent of all credit life insurance in 
force, or $21,610,000,000 of the $26,- 
680,000,000 on the books at year-end. 
Under the group plan, the creditor 
is the policyholder and pays pre- 
miums from his own pocket or from 
charges collected from debtors. In 
most cases, the banks often adjust 
their discount or interest rates to 
absorb the cost of the insurance. 

The individual plan policy, on the 
other hand, has the debtor as the 
policyholder and he pays the pre- 
mium to a licensed life insurance 
agent. The agent is often an em- 
ployee of the creditor or has his office 
nearby. 

Both plans are designed to provide 
collateral security for the creditor. 
They also protect the debtor by as- 
suring payment of his contract in 
case of premature death. 

Most states limit group life in- 
surance to $5,000 or $10,000 for any 
single credit transaction. There is no 
limitation on most individual poli- 
cies. 

Credit life insurance is offered on 
a decreasing term (or declining bal- 
ance) basis or as a level term insur- 
ance. The latter policy provides a 
constant amount of insurance for the 
full term of the loan. It is used to 
cover single payment loans or pro- 
duction. The decreasing term insur- 
ance declines as the amount of the 
indebtedness decreases. 

In its fantastic growth period, 
credit life insurance has been sub- 
jected to a number of misuses, par- 
ticularly in areas where lending and 
insurance regulations were loosely 
administered. Quite often the insur- 
ance was written for terms or 
amounts exceeding the length or 
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amount of the indebtedness. “Pyra- 
miding” of policies was also in evi- 
dence. Under this practice, when 
debtors renewed or refinanced their 
indebtedness, the original insurance 
remained in force and a second policy 
was issued to cover the renewed loan. 

Another misuse involved failure to 
provide the insured with a certificate 
or policy, thereby almost eliminating 
any possible claim. And, there were 
cases where a policy would be issued, 
but the debtor could not determine 
the cost of the insurance. 

These practices were not too prev- 
alent, but the stigma on the industry 
prompted the life insurance firms to 
seek standards that would prevent 
recurrence of these ills. 

They have worked very closely 
with the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, the insur- 
ance business’ policy-making board, 
to set up industry-wide regulations. 
These have been incorporated into 
the NAIC model bill which has be- 
come the law in 19 states. The list 
is expanding as other states draw 
upon the regulations for guidance. 

The regulations were first adopted 
by the NAIC in 1954. They have been 
modified several times since then. 
They cover certain basic problems, 
such as: limiting the amount and 
term of insurance to coincide with 
the indebtedness; specifying that ap- 
proved policies will be issued to duly 
licensed agents; assuring proper 
claim handling; establishing cancel- 
lation or refund procedures to cover 
renewal or refinancing of the con- 
tract; and allowing the debtor to use 
existing insurance to cover the debt 
or to purchase insurance from any 
agent or company of his choice. 

The model bill also provides for 
disclosure of the cost of the insur- 
ance to the debtor, and the issuance 
of some sort of certificate or policy 
to substantiate any claims that may 
be made by his estate. It authorizes 
the insurance commissioner to curb 
excessive charges for the insurance. 


HE NAIC model bill and laws 

patterned after it have erased 
many of the misuses of credit life 
insurance. But there still are a num- 
ber of areas of controversy. 

All of the states are not interpret- 
ing the model bill or its variations in 
an identical manner. This has al- 
lowed a great deal of leeway as far 
as rates are concerned. This is an 
important point, for the premium 
will determine what benefits will be 
returned to the public; this could 
vary to where beneficiaries ulti- 
mately receive from 40 to 60 cents 
or more of all the revenue brought 
in under these contracts. 

Some insurance experts feel that 
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as time goes by the refunds under 
the model bill will soar much higher 
than they are expected to. They add 
that they have had too little experi- 
ence with the regulations to date and 
some provision should be made for 
these increased costs. 

There also is the question of credi- 
tor compensation, another cost that 
some insurance spokesmen expect to 
increase. 

Taxes on life insurance firms are 
also higher now than they were a 
few years ago, it is pointed out. In- 
surance companies pay taxes on op- 
erating profits and any underwriting 
gains they may make on credit life 
funds. This additional cost should 
also be taken into account in any de- 
termination of rate, it is asserted. 

One area where there seems to be 
little skepticism is on the future 
growth potential for credit life in- 


surance. As consumer credit expands, 
credit life insurance will grow, too, 
as more debtors “worry-proof” their 
debts. Repeat business will also play 
a substantial part in the increased 
use of this popular insurance. 

A number of sharp reversals in 
viewpoints have been evidenced in 
regard to credit life insurance. 
Household Finance Corporation, for 
instance, didn’t take advantage of 
the insurance for many years. It 
then stepped into the field and pro- 
vided it to borrowers free, absorbing 
the cost for the service. It now pro- 
vides credit life insurance to bor- 
rowers at the prevailing industry 
rate. 

Another factor in credit life in- 
surance’s future development is lat- 
eral expansion in banks and other 
institutions. The insurance was tried 
out by many banks on farm equip- 


ment or trailer loans and soon proved 
so popular that it has been used with 
personal loans, car loans, etc. In 
other areas, it has been introduced 
on the smaller loans and then proved 
so satisfactory that it has been in- 
corporated on other paper, including 
mortgages. 

But the insurance companies will 
have to hurdle a number of legisla- 
tive obstacles if credit life insurance 
is to continue to show the growth of 
the past 12 years. Some insurance 
men feel that a high-powered public 
relations program is the first order 
of business, otherwise rate regula- 
tion may be the final answer. Others 
say that the “unsound bases” of op- 
erations that have caused problems 
within the industry must be re- 
moved, although they admit that 
there are some differences of opinion 
on how this is to be accomplished. 


CLUTCHBILL SPRINGS A TRAP 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 
“Where’s all of this Yankee inven- 


tiveness that’s been yawled around 
for 200 years? And all these bank 
meetings? Did you ever hear of the 
bankers in a.state getting down to 
work at a meeting in order to over- 
come the worst thing that can happen 
to them? What do they do? They 
get up a dinner with live lobsters and 
25-cent cigars and get some city bank 
vice-president, aching to get their 
accounts, to come and give a lecture 
on Wild Aspirin Hunting in Yuca- 
tan. 

“A banker’s meeting can talk itself 
black in the face over plans, but no 
one can stop a holdup or catch them 
afterward ...look at the newspapers.” 

“T can catch any crook that robs 
our bank night or day and before he 
gets out of the county,” stated Di- 
rector Clutchbill, unconsciously feel- 
ing. the newspaper clipping in his 
pocket. 

“Probably you mean to have some 
one put a hole through their gas tank 
with a rifle from some of the win- 
dows above our office. I’d thought of 
having several rifles around in up- 
stairs rooms where there’s always 
folks in daytime.” 

“That ain’t a bad idea, seeing 
most of our natives learned to crank 
a Winchester soon as they got their 
eyes open ... but I can stop ’em 
without gunfire.” 

“I’d like to know how,” snorted 
John, unwilling to believe the old 
director had discovered some plan 
still virgin to his repertoire of life- 
savers which had so nobly fetched 
him out of his weekly holdup night- 
mares. 
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“Tt ought to bag any kind of a 
crook, foreign or local,” mused Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“Maybe you mean tear gas; some 
of the banks around here are putting 
it in,” hinted John, biting pertly 
again in spite of himself. 

“Nope, I’m going to catch ’em 
right out in the open air. 

“How?” asked John. “Being the 
first one that gets shot at, I’m nat- 
urally interested.” 

“I ain’t going to expose it now,” 
purred Mr. Clutchbill. “If it was to 
get yelled around it might not work. 
But I’m going to get rigged for it, 
and I hope I get a chance to test her 
out on small game before the real 
test comes.” 

“Tf it’s a holdup gang, I hope you'll 
wait till I’m on my vacation,” said 
John. 

“Oh, don’t be scared. It’s harmless. 
That is, it probably is... I can tell 
after I’ve tried it once. It works from 
a distance. I don’t plan to be there 
myself.” 

“Oh!” said John, brightening up, 
“it’s psychic then . . . spiritland 
stuff.” 

“Scarcely. No, I wouldn’t go that 
far. I think I’ll be going before you 
guess it. I want it to work sudden 
without any one expecting it.” 

Inasmuch as the matter required 
secrecy, Director Clutchbill hitched 
into his old Concord wagon with yel- 
low wheels and drove to what actually 
proved to be the first battlefield. 

Neither Julius Caesar nor Mark 
Antony could have picked a more 
strategic layout. It was four miles 
from Ferndale village on the main 


line to the more populous settlements 
of the sea coast. At the point Mr. 
Clutchbill had chosen, the road bit 
into a side hill. A farm house occu- 
pied one side of the road with the 
barn on the other. It was a natural 
fortress. All cars had to go careful 
here for there was a sharp curve with 
no leeway. A sandy-haired farmer by 
the name of Simon McTavish lived 
here in his granite “hame.” 


After Mr. Clutchbill’s horse had 
clawed up into the steep farmyard 
and had been hitched, the old gentle- 
man heard pounding. Guided by it, he 
found Simon McTavish behind the 
barn tuning up an enormous second- 
hand tractor which Simon kept going 
from one year to another from a 
mechanical skill understood nowhere 
outside of Scotland. 


“Simon,” said Mr. Clutchbill, in- 
terrupting Mr. McTavish, ‘a unique 
opportunity has presented itself for 
making money and I have chosen you 
on account of your exceptional me- 
chanical skill.” 

Simon, glaring meekly, as only a 
Scotsman can, waited patiently for 
Mr. Clutchbill to unwind his record. 

Shortly they adjourned to the 
house, and some time after that, 
Simon had taken down from some 
deer’s antlers a musket of ample bore 
from which he blew a cloud of dust 
and examined with a pale gray eye. 
Mr. Clutchbill, on his part, had wiped 
his lips after partaking of a glass of 
dandelion wine and departed with a 
sentence he had used every three 
minutes for the last half hour. 

“Simon, you shall have 10 per cent 
of the swag, not less.” 
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“T’ll not desert the field, Mr. 
Clutchbill,” promised Simon standing 
there like a sturdy son of Roderick 
Dhu with sombre kilt and battered 
claymore. ; 

During the next two days Director 
Clutchbill made excursions out along 
the only other main roads leading out 
of the village, one to the north and 
one to the east. In both these cases 
he established relations with gnarled 
six-foot Yankees, valiant warriors 
whose houses were situated in 
pinched sectors where motor traffic 
went at a crawl around their door- 
yards. On the third day Mr. Clutch- 
bill thanked heaven a wall of moun- 
tains cut off the village on the west, 
and he rested. 


T is possible a month went by, no 

one kept an exact record of the 
time, when one evening there rolled 
into Ferndale an ancient car driven 
by a middle-aged man in a speckled 
gray cap and lemon-colored oxfords. 
Beside him, however, sat a female of 
the first water. There had not been so 
dazzling a woman in Ferndale since 
the Razeberry Bros. Circus played 
there three years before. Her name 
was Yvonne O’Rorke. She was distin- 
guished from the Venus of Milo by 
the fact that while that goddess has 
a bosom, Yvonne had a pair of brown 
eyes of depth and sparkle and two 
cheeks of milk and carmine. 

At the time Yvonne O’Rorke 
reached the retail section of Ferndale, 
all of the business houses had closed 
save the optical parlors of Isam Vest 
and the dry goods store of D. Heven- 
stone where the weekly fire sale was 
offered with no takers. 

Now, the offices of both Vest and 
Hevenstone are on the same side of 
the street and separated by no more 
than ten rods. Seeing the places 
lighted for business, Yvonne’s car 
stopped on the opposite side of the 
street half way between them and 
Yvonne alighted. With the assurance 
of a native, Yvonne made directly for 
the optical parlor of Mr. Isam Vest, 
entered, smiled and produced a pair 
of horn glasses with a fractured right 
arm. 

“T am so glad to find you in, Mr. 
Vest,” smiled Yvonne with a familiar 
nod, interrupting Mr. Vest’s reading 
of a seed catalogue at his desk. “I am 
anxious to get these glasses fixed be- 
fore visiting friends in the ‘village.” 

Isam Vest looked once, changed to 
stronger glasses, shook his head and 
picked from the case the strongest 
lenses he had and looked again. 

“With pleasure,” he purred. 

Mr. Vest put in a new part on the 
glasses mostly by feel; he had not 
seen anything like Yvonne outside of 
a Sears, Roebuck catalogue. 
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“TI am so hungry,” said Yvonne as 
she prepared to pay Mr. Vest the 
50 cents for the work, “I wonder if 
you would take my check for $10... 
I wanted to do a little shopping too.” 

“Why ... why, yes, I guess I 
can manage it,” hesitated Isam Vest 
slowly counting out the money. 

“You'll find it all right,” rippled 
Yvonne, “I live just up in Gran- 
berry.” 


to Mr. Hevenstone’s dry goods store 
and apprehended him sadly counting 


over the day’s business of twenty- | 


three faded $1 bills. 

“IT am so hungry I can hardly 
stand,” fluttered Yvonne as she got 
out her check book to pay for two 
pairs of stockings. “Would you be so 
kind as to cash my check for $20 and 
take out for the stockings? I want to 
get some groceries if I can find a 
store open... I live just up in Gran- 
berry, you know.” 

With paralyzed hands Mr. Heven- 
stone began counting out the bills. He 
said afterward something told him 
not to do it, but some fool thing kept 
him doing it. 

And when Yvonne went out, some- 
thing told him to follow her at a 
distance and watch. 

Yvonne’ O’Rorke 
Hevenstone had become suspicious, 
for she walked faster and faster 
down the street away from her car 
in an endeavor to throw him off. But 
he clung to the trail with a boldness 
that was now alarming. Suddenly she 
crossed the street and ran for her car 
with Mr. Hevenstone in hot pursuit. 
Aided by sound wind and, no doubt, 
with considerable previous practice, 
she reached her car and it screamed 
away from the curb. 


HAT was enough for Mr. Heven- 
stone. He rushed for his tele- 
phone. On the way he ran into Mr. 
Isam Vest. 
“Look at that!” yelled Mr. Vest, 
holding a check in front of Mr. 
Hevenstone. “No good!! I just tele- 


phoned the cashier of the Granberry | 


Trust Company at his house. They 
ain’t got no such customer.” 

“And mine was $20. Oh!” Mr. 
Hevenstone grabbed his heart. 
“‘What’ll we do? She’s just left in a 
car on the south road.” 

“Let’s call up Clutchbill,” yelled 
Isam Vest breaking into a gallop for 
his parlors. 

Mr. Hevenstone went into the par- 
lors on Isam’s heels like a starving 
hound dog. 

“Never mind the number! . 
give me Clutchbill’s house,” shouted 
Isam Vest in the receiver after 
cranking the telephone faster than 
the eye could follow. 
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Shirt-sleeve help 


for Community Bank 
COUNCIL Trust Officers 
Who Need Assistance 


“FROM THE TRUST VIEWPOINT” 


For information on the Council’s services, write Dept. 86-2. 


STUDLEY, SHUPERT 


. | Trust Investment Council 
Yvonne O’Rorke next went directly | 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3 
24 Federal Street, Boston 10 





DO YOU NEED 


MORE DEPOSITS? 





Exline animal-style coin savers really 

appeal to young and old; establish the 

thrift habit and quickly build deposits. 
a 


Stondard and special designs available. 
* 


Write for somples and prices. 








Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 


Branch Locations 
225 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


45 REFILLS ... ‘1 


Double shot, fits all standard pens. 

Red, Blue, Black or Green ink. 

BRASS REFILLS (,5:.) 
24 for $1 
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AIRCRAFT TITLE SEARCHES 


Fast, dependable service verifying own- 
ership and reporting all mortgages and 
liens shown by official FAA records 


AERO TITLE CO. 


Liberty Bank Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
CEntral 6-0655 











Don't Trade-in. Sell for cash 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 


Any quantity, any model full keyboard coin 

payer or changer with serial number 8,000 or 

above is wanted. We pay generous premiums 

above current trade allowances. We pay freight. 

Write or phone for firm quote: 

ROBERT F. WIGHT—BUSINESS MACHINES 
1127 S. Clinton St., Fort Wayne, Ind, E-5182. 
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“Who is it?” came over the wire. 

“Me ...Isam Vest and D. Heven- 
stone. We’ve been hoodled with a bad 
check ... what’ll we do? They’ve gone 
out in a car on the south road.” 


“T’ve got ’em already ... come 
on up.” : 

“Wha ... what?” squalled Isam 
Vest. 


“T’ve got ’em I tell yuh.” 

Isam Vest turned two wild eyes on 
O. Hevenstone whose head was glued 
to the side of the receiver. 

“He’s got ’em... got ’em!” 

“But how can...” 

“Come!! My car!!” 

Leaving the door to the parlors 
open, Mr. Vest sprang astraddle the 
shift lever of his car at the curb 
while Mr. Hevenstone dove into the 
back seat. Mr. Vest raced the engine 
and started off in “high.” The back 
of the rear seat caught Mr. Heven- 
stone like a fly and held him there 
almost suspended. Once he raised 
both hands and gave his hat brim a 
sudden yank. They were at Director 
Clutchbill’s house in three minutes. 

“Where are they?” gasped both 
visitors in unison when Mr. Clutch- 
bill opened the door. 

“Just down the road a piece. I'll 
go down with you. They ain’t no 
hurry. I’ve been in touch with my 
secret service man. Swing around 
and take in Constable Cleveland; we’ll 
have to make a proper arrest.” 

Mr. Vest and Mr. Hevenstone 
opened their mouths and gazed in 
silent awe at Director Clutchbill. 

“You didn’t realize you was con- 
nected with such a swift bank, did 
yuh?”  warbled Mr.  Clutchbill 
brightly while hunting for his hat in 
the hall. 

Ten minutes later the car had 
gathered in Constable Cleveland and 
was flying down the south road. Four 
miles out of the village they encoun- 
tered a line of sixteen southbound 


TIME SALES FINANCING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 
insurance covers payments until he 
is back to work again. The policy also 
covers the interest of all parties for 
fire, theft, lightning, tornado, wind- 
storm, hail, earthquake or explosion, 
and allows for $25 deductible colli- 
sion and upset on farm machinery. 

Still further protection to the bank 
is afforded by our two full-time field 
representatives, who travel many 
miles each year servicing accounts. 
Using the bank’s cars, they act as 
collectors, check inventories being 
floor planned, contact propective deal- 
ers, and do skip tracing of delinquent 
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cars with flashing headlights pulled 
to the side of the road. Only a few 
women and children were in them. 
The warriors had gone to the battle- 
front. 

“There’s been a wreck!” shrieked 
Mr. Vest, placing a pair of No. 11 
shoes on brake and clutch. 

“This is where we get out,” said 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

When they drew near the foremost 
car down the line, a strange sight met 
the eye. Blocking the road so that 
none could pass was a huge tractor 
which had been backed out of the 
barn door of the farm belonging to 
Simon McTavish. Mr. McTavish was 
not in sight. 


HOVING at the tractor to push it 

out of the road were several men 
and boys. In spite of the periodically 
yelled “Now ... together!” and a 
general heave, the tractor remained 
as still as though anchored to the 
Rock of Ages. 

“What’s the matter here folks? 
Where’s the feller that owns this 
tractor ?” shouted Director Clutchbill. 

“There ain’t no lightning going 
through to the engine and there ain’t 
no one to home,” shouted several 
informers. 

“Keep quiet for a minute, folks.” 
Mr. Clutchbill got up beside the 
tractor seat. “Simon, where be you 

. it’s me, Aaron Clutchbill.” 

A voice came out of the night above 
them. 

“Up here, Aaron!” 

All faces were turned toward the 
stars. 

“Where be you? ... I can’t see 
you, Simon,” squalled Mr. Clutchbill. 

By this time a strong flashlight 
was brought into play. High up on 
the barn gable towering over the 
road a rifle barrel projected from the 
small diamond-shaped hole cut for the 
barn swallows. 
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accounts for our correspondents. 

Despite the large area served, we 
have a low delinquency rate, gener- 
ally less than one-half of one per cent. 
Besides the excellent work of our 
field men, penalty features in our 
contracts are another helpful factor. 

The penalty charge compensates 
for sending out a past due notice, 
which is mailed out when the account 
is 10 days past due, and a follow-up 
letter 10 days later. Copies of the no- 
tice and letter are sent to the dealer 
who wrote up the contract. 

The now proven success of this 
type of operation is based on a part- 


Of a sudden Director Clutchbill felt 
someone tug at his coat tail. 

“We’ve got ’em both,” came the 
voice of Isam Vest . . . Hevenstone 
and the constable are guarding the 
car.” 

Mr. Clutchbill instantly lifted his 
voice to the barn gable. “Come on 
down, Simon—we’ve got ’em!”’ 

Muffied noises began issuing from 
the interior of the barn. In three 
minutes Simon McTavish presented 
himself in a night-shirt and pair of 
overalls with one suspender working. 

“All get into your cars,” ordered 
Mr. Clutchbill as Simon connected up 
a hidden wire on the tractor. 

A moment later a rattle like a 
machine gun and a pall of gas fumes 
rose from the tractor as it rolled 
slowly out of the road. Then car after 
car sprang to life and hurried by with 
curious pale faces leaning out of 
them. 

When all had gone save Mr. Vest’s 
car and that of Yvonne O’Rorke, 
Director Clutchbill advanced and 
held an interview with Isam Vest 
and D. Hevenstone. A small amount 
of money changed hands and Mr. 
Clutchbill returned to Simon. 

“I’m dreadfully mortified, Simon, 
the swag came only to $30... here 
is your $3 which is 10 per cent as 
agreed on.” 

“Ah, well, Aaron, don’t be dis- 
heartened; three dollars is three 
dollars.” 

“Of course it is only our first try- 
out,” admitted Mr. Clutchbill. 

“We'll do better with summer 
coming on. Fancy my profit if a gang 
holds up the bank. I’d get a couple 
of thousand, Aaron, not less.” 

Director Clutchbill pulled his goa- 
tee once and looked quickly at Simon. 
“You keep this first $3, Simon, but if 
the bank gets held up, we’ll have to 
split the profit; I had no idea busi- 
ness would come along so quick.” 


nership-like cooperation between the 
distributors, their dealers, the deal- 
ers customers, and the bank. Original 
and continued success, of course, de- 
pends on the wisdom the bank uses 
in choosing its partners. We take 
reasonable pride in the fact that on 
the last $20 million that we loaned, we 
charged off only one account totaling 
a mere $100, and this loss was caused 
by an unfortunate clerical error. 

Our real success, however, and that 
in which we take most pride, is in 
the growth and expansion of local 
and state-wide business made pos- 
sible by our services. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 








Choose Your Own .. . Although ordi- 
nary gift certificates are not often used 
as business gifts, a new cross between 
a gift certificate and a gift is being 
discovered by more businessmen every 





day. The hybrid is called a selective 
gift presentation. It is a personalized 
booklet that illustrates a dozen or more 
gift selections, accompanied by a selec- 
tion card that the recipient mails to 
the selective gift company to receive 
the gift of his choice. The presentation 
is usually made in a fancy gold-stamped 
seasons greetings folder. All of the 
gifts shown in one booklet cost the 
giver the same amount, and he can 
choose booklets from a number of price 
ranges for different recipients. The 
price ranges generally offered are $5, 
$7, $10, $15, $25 and $50. Most selection 
groups contain such staples as women’s 
nylons, men’s white shirts and mono- 
grammed glassware as well as such 
novel gift choices as water skis, Persian 
rugs and electric train sets to please a 
wide range of tastes. More information 
on selective gift programs available, 
and the names of local selective gift 
companies, can be obtained from The 
Selective Gift Institute, 4518 Baltimore 
Avenue, Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania. 
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Desk-Size Computer ... A new desk- 
size electronic digital computer (the 
E103) developed especially for business 
data processing has been introduced by 
the Burroughs Corporation. The manu- 
facturer states it is the lowest priced 
general purpose computer on the mar- 
ket and that retail and wholesale mer- 
chants, financial institutions, industrial 
manufacturers and governmental agen- 
cies will find the small computer prac- 
tical for their day-to-day data process- 
ing and accounting work. The E103 
will handle such data processing jobs 
as sales analysis, payroll, labor cost 
distribution, tax billing, dairy route 
accounting, bond yield and interest pro- 
jection tables. An accounting machine 
printer and a new control unit which 
provides greater programming flexi- 
bility will be standard equipment on the 
E103. The machine’s problem-solving 
capabilities may be greatly extended 
by optional paper tape and/or punch 
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card equipment for input and output. It 
also features a magnetic drum memory 
with storage capacity for 220 “words” 
and contains built-in decision-making 
abilities. Write to Information Services, 
Equipment & Systems Division, Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich- 
igan for details. 
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Step-Savers . . . Shaw-Walker, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, offers a colorful 16- 
page catalog picturing their new step- 
saver teller counters. In it you see 
Shaw-Walker’s complete line of stock 
under-counter equipment — all made 


from stock sectional units. There are | 


two styles—one style for counters of 
wood or marble, the other for all-steel 
counters. The completeness of this cata- 
log makes it easy for the banker and 
architect to select the exact facilities 
required. Wide variety of teller cabinets, 
cupboards, machine openings, counter 
tops, fronts, etc. are pictured, described 
and diagramed with complete dimen- 
sions. Three of the major benefits cited 
as stemming from stock-section make- 
up: (1) Lower cost, (2) Easier to 
assemble and faster to install, (3) Can 
be arranged in any size or shape. For 
a free copy of this comprehensive cata- 
log, write Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 16, 
Michigan—Ask for “Bank Counter 
Catalog.” 
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Tabtray Filing . . . A new colorful, 
illustrated 8-page brochure, describing 
a completely new line of equipment for 
vertical handling of machine accounting 
cards is now available from the Tab 
Products Company, a data processing 
auxiliary equipment firm. The key to 
the function of the new system is a 
vertical card tray that can be indexed 
at either or both ends. The follow-block 
can be inserted any place in the tray 
and works facing either way. Both ends 
are flat and square. The units, called 
Tabtrays, will stand unsupported on 
either end. Write to Department T, Tab 
Products Company, 995 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3, California for a free 
copy of the brochure which shows full 
details and specifications. 
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Sample Book ... A colorful new 5% 
by 8% inch sample book issued by the 
Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Mas- 
sachusetts, presents a selection of 25 
per cent cotton fiber bond papers avail- 
able in the Weston Bond line. Com- 
plete information as to stock sizes, sub- 
stance weights and weights per 1000 
sheets of standard items is presented 
along with details on opaque bond, litho 
finish, typewriter sizes, packets, enve- 
lopes and stationery cabinets. 
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ABBOTT 


SORTER COUNTER 


The finest sorter counter on the market to- 
day, not a re-styled machine, but completely 
new and completely tested. It requires only 
15” x 13” of counter space. 


FAST AND EFFICIENT—Counts and sorts over 400 
coins a minute. Positive pickup, heavy duty motor. 


EASY TO OPERATE—One control clears the regis- 
ters and activates the machine. 


EASY TO SERVICE—50% less counting mechanism 
parts, insures easy inspection and positive ad- 
justment. 





assott PAYER 


This streamlined, economical payer, which 
sells at $100.00 less than comparable units, 
is fully guaranteed, available with roll out 
chute bank or payroll attachments, and with 
right or left hand delivery. Available also as 
changer. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., INC. 


Riverdale Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut 
JEfferson 1-7900 
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O YOUR CUSTOMERS, your office personifies you as an individual 
nd your bank as an institution. In Stow & Davis furniture, the symbolism 


is unmistakable—a compliment to the competence and stature of both. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURER MEMBER ate EXECUTIVE FURNITURE GUILD OF AMERICA 


TURNrTURE 


Guild 


AMERICA 


K It will be a pleasure to send you our brochure. Please write 13 Summer Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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; « 
BROAD STREET, LAGOS, NIGERIA. AT THE RIGHT, BANK OF AMERICA’S LAGOS BRAN‘ 


mMan-on- the ' spot in Lagos 


Now is the time of opportunity in Nigeria. This 
new nation, eager to expand its promising economy, 
is welcoming foreign trade and investments. And 
Bank of America men are on-the-spot —ready to 
help you make mutually profitable arrangements 
with businessmen in Nigeria. 

Wherever your business interests are—from 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila © Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka ® Bangkok 
Guam ® Okinawa ® Lagos; REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York ® Washington, D. C. © Chicago 
5 © Lisbon ® Milan ® Zurich © London ® Paris ® Beirut 
Duesseldorf © New Delhi ® Tokyo; BANK OF AMERICA (international) — a subsidiary: New York 


Mexico City © Rio de Janeiro © Buenos Aire 


Guatemala City © Paris © Duesseldorf © H 


ng Kong ® Singapore ® Kuala Lumpur ® Beirut; BANCA 
D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: over 60 Branches throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 


Lagos to London, from Naples to New Delhi—ou 
men-on-the-spot can provide first-hand service an 
information. You save time, effort and money whe! 
they represent you in your dealings abroad. 

For full information about our Internationa 
Banking Organization, just give us a call. There’ 
no better way to handle your business oversea: 


BANK OF AMERICF- 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION ® MBR. F.D.1.G 
HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 *® LOS ANGELES 5 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY 





